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From Home. 


I, 


The political crisis is at present at its height in 
Denmark. The Folkething, or Lower House, 
during the whole session systematically refused all 
government motions, and reduced the budget to 
the lowest necessary amounts. At last it peti- 
tioned the king to dismiss the cabinet as a hin- 
drance to co-operation and practical legislation. 
It did this the 2ist of March, just thirty-seven 
years after a petition for a constitution and a new 
cabinet was brought King Frederick VII. by the 
people of Copenhagen, headed by its mayor and 
aldermen. ‘The Landsthing, or Upper House, at 
the same time went to King Christian with an ad- 
dress supporting the cabinet and reproaching the 
Folkething its unwillingness to co-operate. The 
king sustained his ministers, and answered the 
Folkething that he reserved to himself his free 
right to select his advisers and, therefore, could not 
consent to their demand. Meanwhile, no regular 
budget had been voted. The financial year ends 
in Denmark the 31st of March. It being evident 
that the two houses could not in time agree about 
the budget, the government proposed an inter- 
imistic bill of appropriation, allowing what was 
necessary and demanded by the public weal, and 
conforming with the budget as voted by one of 
the two houses. The Folkething would only allow, 
in accordance with what was done once before 
under the same unfortunate necessity, what was 
absolutely necessary, and conforming with the low- 
est amount voted by both houses. The Lands- 
thing sustained the new idea of the government 
and tabled the interimistic bill as adopted by the 
Folkething. The regular budget was at last 
adopted by the Landsthing with about half of the 
reductions of the Folkething, four and a half mill- 
ion crowns, instead of nine million reductions, 
and finally its members, in a joint committee, 
agreed to about two thirds of the reductions. 
The Folkething did not accept these offers, and 


| the financial year ended without any regular legal 
| appropriation, or witha situation: on one side the 
_ absolute necessity of the country, on the other 
side, no budget voted as prescribed in the constitu- 
tion. The king then promulgated a provisional 
law according to the ideas of the cabinet and of 
the Upper House, giving what was in accordance 
with existing laws and demanded by the necessities 
of the state, not only what was voted by both 
houses as formerly. This bill of appropriation 
will, therefore, be regarded by a great portion of 
the people as decidedly illegal, as well in form as 
in reality. Nobody can predict the end. A 
Lower House refusing to work with the cabinet 
and opposing it by all means in its power, and a 
cabinet sustained by the Upper House refusing to 
give in, the whole culminating in a provisional 
bill of appropriation, is a state of affairs not fore- 
seen by the constitution and therefore outside of 
_ all legality. 


It was natural that Norway first obtained a par- 
liamentary government, that is: a cabinet formed 
by the leader of the popular majority. Norway 

_ is the most democratic of the three countries; it 
has of old the strongest yeoman democracy and 
no strong class-element outside of it, and it has 
also in its political constitution actually only one 

house with a strong majority formed from these 

| peasant proprietors. It has not exactly universal 

| suffrage; the voters must own land or pay taxes in 
éhe towns, and the elections are indirect. Fur- 
thermore, the Norwegian peasants are in a certain 
way conservative bynature. But, again, the Stor- 
thing is really not much more than one chamber; 
the second chamber, the Lagthing, being only a 
division formed by the Storthing itself, besides the 
first larger chamber, the Odelsthing, as the other 
division. Finally, the High Court of the Realm, 
Rigsretten, is, to the majority, composed of mem- 
bers from the Lagthing. It will be remembered 
how this actually was the means to drive the un- 
popular cabinets away. 
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In Denmark there is not only something of a 
landed aristocracy, but what is still more impor- 
tant, the official and higher middle class is 
stronger, while the peasant class, for a long 
period depressed by the great proprietors and the 
kings, is weaker. In its constitution the popular 
majority in the Lower House, as emanated from 
universal suffrage, is rather less powerful than 
that in Norway; and, what is of more importance, 
there is an Upper House, the Landsthing, com- 
posed largely by the cities and the great landed 
proprietors, in such a way that the higher and the 
middle class form two-thirds of its members, the 
peasants only one-third. It isso much stronger, 
as it actually represents some of the most impor- 
tant interests of the country, while the great 
majority of the Folkething is only the expression 
of one great class of the people, that of the 
peasants. Finally the High Court of Rigsret is 
composed of members from this Upper House and 
the Supreme Court, so that the Danish democracy 
hardly can expect to have any success by recur- 
ring to this last deciding power. It must finally 
be added that the public opinion as formed by the 
press will always be more divided than in Norway. 
Therefore, the end is more distant and doubtful 
in Denmark than in Norway. 


The writer of this article cannot well speak 
about the parliamentary situation in Denmark 
without referring to his own doings and expe- 
riences. Being sent to the parliament as a repre- 
sentative of his native district at the very first 
election after his coming of age, in 1866, he found 
himself face to face with the beginning of what 
has now proved to bean open rupture between the 
political powers. The constitutional changes 
necessary after the war and the loss of the duchies 
were then just carried through, and had brought 
forward the cabinet of Count Frijs, in color not 
very different from the present cabinet, but with 
the great difference that it came in by having cary- 
ried the day in the recent parliamentary strife. 
At the same time the elections had just given the 
Folkething a plain majority of peasant farmers. 
A natural outcome of the situation was the 
end of the national fight for Sleswick and the 
gathering of the representation of the higher and 
of the upper middle class in the newly formed 
more conservative Landsthing. It was evident to 
the writer, first, that it was absolutely necessary to 
work together with the moderate portion of the 


peasants; next, that his natural friends, the old | 
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liberals, neither would nor could do this on gp. 
count of their political ideas. The pure Left, a 
it was then composed, was absolutely impossible 
He therefore at once formed, together with two othe 
young members—Marius Gad, the present chief of 
statistics, and C.V.Nyholm, present member of the 
Supreme Court—the so-called party of the Centre. 
‘‘Midterpartiet.” During the following period this 
party really succeeded, assisted by some so-called 
‘*national peasant-friends” or ‘‘Grundtvigians,” jp 
carrying through a number of important measures, 
especially co-operating with Mr. E. Fenger, who 
was progressive and liberal as few others, although 
nominally a member of the right; also often 
in good harmony with Mr. Estrup, the present 
Premier, and then an enterprising Minister of 
Interior, full of rather far-going schemes for rail- 
ways and other public works. For a while the 
party of the centre even numbered a third of the 
members of the House with a not inconsiderable 
allied force in the Landsthing, too. Several cir 
cumstances, however, made it very difficult to 
continue this line of policy. The party could 
assist in the practical legislative work, but its 
young leaders could not, of themselves, well aspire 
to any immediate power, and it was on the other 
hand impossible to co-operate fully with any of 
the then existing cabinets. Count Frijs and his 
ministry were the product of the situation imme- 
diately after the war, and did not have the taste 
for any great work of systematic reforms. When 
the writer and his friends happened to be the 
cause of the retirement of that cabinet after its 
defeat on a small question of military expense, 
there was no clear parliamentary situation, it 
being understood that the cabinet at all events 
would have been dissolved a short time later. 
Count Holstein Holsteinborg, who was called to 
form the succeeding cabinet, was nominally a 
member of the party of the Centre, but was act- 
ually without sympathy with its aspirations of 
popular reforms. The real color and strength of 
his cabinet was given by the three excellent old 
liberals, Fenger, Krieger and Hall. They were 
some of the best men of the country, but entirely 
without power to lead the peasant majority. The 
following cabinet of Mr. Fonnesbech was, not- 
withstanding the personal popularity of the chief 
in the Folkething, still weaker. Meanwhile the 
party of the Centre began to decrease by the sev- 
eral new elections, while the Left increased, because 
by its opposition to the several cabinets it got the 
appearance, though wrongly, of being the true 
reformers. When finally the present cabinet of 
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Mr. Estrup was formed, in 1875, the government 
was made a pure expression for the Right of the 
Landsthing. It was, remarkably enough, thought 
that by this there might be tried a new experi- 
ment of governing with the Folkething. 

The present writer remembers in a very vivid 
way the deliberations of the parties at that period. 
He had then as formerly the choice between the 
two parties: on one side his own social class, with 
its higher intelligence and better understanding 
of most questions, and on the other side the 
peasant farmers with whom he sympathized from 
his rural connections and with whom he shared 
some of the most important principles. Still 
another consideration prevailed on him: Asked 
in a meeting to join, with the remnants of 
his party, the Right, he answered, if he is not 
mistaken to a speech by Mr. Bille, the late 
Danish minister at Washington, by question- 
ing in which possible way the Right in- 
tended to end the strife, especially whether 
they would try, for instance by another apportion- 
ing of electoral districts between towns and coun- 
try, to gain a majority and obtain a working 
machine. It was evident that nothing was thought 
of but acontinued passive resistance to the popular 
majority. This could never result in anything 
different from what we now see, a growing dis- 
satisfaction and strengthening of the opposition. 
Seeing this, and furthermore finding himself in 
full understanding with the Left in two main 
points—the refusal of great military expenses, 
relatively useless for a small country like Den- 
mark, and the demand of great reforms of the 
indirect taxation and adopfion of a direct tax, 
where the Left had adopted his special ideas—he 


could not but join, with some of his friends, the | 


majority of the peasant farmers. He did so in 
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stronghold of the Right. There are, furthermore, 
several members of capacity and influence outside 
of this party who are equally strong opponents of 
the cabinet as a hindrance for agreement and good 
On the whole, there are still the 
two great elements, on one side the official and 
higher middle class, well educated and intelligent, 
and in possession of all administrative experience, 
patriotic and honest; on the other side the influ- 
ential class of the peasant farmers, conscious of 
their majority and power, notwithstanding some 
ignorance and prejudice full of common sense 
and perfectly right in their demands of retrench- 
ment in expenses and of reform in the taxation. 
It is absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
country that these classes co-operate, and not con- 
tinue to live in a miserable, barren, mutual oppo- 
sition. 





The present situation has, in the sharpest 
manner, brought the question to the front: 


_whether the popular chamber, the Folkething, 


has the right to demand the retirement of the 
cabinet. This is, to a certain extent, although 
not entirely, identical with: whether the king is 
obliged to call the leaders of the Thing to be his 
ministers. The king and the Landsthing declare 
that the demand is entirely against the constitu- 
tion, and they find it so much more unwarranted 
under the present situation, as they do not admit 
that there actually are questions of practical poli- 
tics underlying the strife, but protest that it is 
merely a question of personal power. Some admit 
that it would be different if the demand was made 
by both of the houses of the Rigsdag; they think 
it inadmissible that such pretensions be made by 
one of these, and they find it especially to blame 


| that the demand is not made as a natural conse- 
| quence of great parliamentary labors, but as a 
| pure and simple doctrine, appearing in its most 
| exaggerated form, when the Folkething goes so 

far as to refuse to work, actually exhibiting a pro- 
| longed parliamentary strike. 


the full understanding with several leading mem- 
bers, recognizing with him that for a good end of 
the strife it was absolutely necessary to mediate 
between the social classes and their different aims, 
and that a new policy of the Center was the only 
one which could be successfully pursued in the 


long run. 

It is natural to mention these personal efforts, 
because the political work to be done now, eight 
years later, is exactly the same, only that the 
necessity is still greater. It is still more necessary 


| more simple. 


To us it appears that the situation is much 
It is not necessary to recur to a 
debate about the whole parliamentary system, or 
to investigate whether this means that the whole 
Rigsdag, or that only one of its chambers, can 


to reckon with the peasant farmer majority or the 
party of the Left. Through several dissolutions 
and new elections it has only grown more numer- 
ous and stronger because it now numbers more 
men of education and high character. It has even 


| oblige the king to dismiss his ministers and pos- 

sibly even press him to call its own leaders, etc. 
It seems to us that it is sufficient to recognize as a 
_ simple fact that the present cabinet can not govern 
| with the constitution, and that this, on the other 
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hand, would be possible if the leaders of the 


houses have seats in the cabinet. There is no 
question about the correctness or desirability of 
the parliamentary system—it is simply a necessity. 
It may be difficult to form cabinets able to lead the 
two houses; but it must necessarily be tried. The 
present system—to form a cabinct from the con- 
servative side of aconservative hvuse—could never 
bring about any other result. The remedy is now 
one of two, either to give the power to the leaders 
of the opposition and then let them destroy them- 
selves and their majority if they cannot succeed, 
or to form a combination able to reconcile both 
sides. It is unnecessary to say that we, according 
to our ideas of the political and social necessities 
in the Scandinavian countries, regard the last out- 
come as the preferable. There is in Scandinavia 
an excellent soil for moderate parties, and that 
the power in the long run is given to such com- 


binations will probably prove an absolute neces- | 


sity. It is not only the plain constitutional right 
of refusing money that gives the opposition the 
right to overthrow a cabinet; all aims of govern- 
ment make those ministers impossible who cannot 
take the lead in the parliament. All other stand- 
points seem to the present writer, now as when he 
began and when he ended his own parliamentary 
life, absolutely impracticable. It may be difficult 
for intelligent and experienced men of character 


to govern with the peasant majority of the | 


Folkething, but it must be earnestly tried. And 
this has never yet been done. Men who know 
how political machinery is worked in the more 
advanced communities like England and America 
would not wonder at what is done in countries 
like Denmark; but they would wonder at what is 
not done, how little effort and energy actually is 
used. The political material is difficult; but the 
greater difficulty is that the political energy is 
sloven and dull. More practical action is needed. 
Few advanced political thinkers maintain such 
a position as that taken by the present Danish 
conservatives, who pretend that the cabinet can 
and ought to remain, according to the will of the | 
king, independent of the popular opinion. That 
the parliamentary system approaches the republi- 
can form of government is for the present political 
science a praise; it is rather necessary to defend 
it because it does not entirely give way to this | 
most rational form of the commonwealth. Re- 
cently, however, Goldwin Smith recommends, not 
to make the cabinet dependent on the will of a 
king, but to have it constituted by election inde- 
pendent of the parliament; he wishes to strengthen | 
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it and to make it more stable. It is the Americay 
system of a popular executive power different from 
the legislative congress he prefers to the parlia. 
mentary system, even if he does not like the 
American details of presidential elections, etc. 

Now, the American system is in its whole work. 
ing decidedly inferior to the English. The 
strength of the great Republic hes in its local 
system, not in its badly working legislatures, 
continually regarded by the people as a perfect 
nuisance, nor in the separation of its executive 
power from the national congress with all the 
following irresponsibility and weakness. The 
fresh experiences in countries like Norway and 
Denmark speak still less for the opinion of Mr, 
Smith. What has happened there has shown the 
utter impossibilty of other methods. All that we 
know from our own old experience in details at 
home speaks certainly also for the old teaching con- 
cerning the working of the parliaments. It still 
holds good that no good legislation is possible ex- 
cept under the leadership of the government with 
its experience, official knowledge and actual re- 
sponsibility for the results, and that especially the 
leadership of an opposition without the responsi- 
bility following its power, is an absolute impossi- 
bility, and can even bring everything to an actual 
deadlock. The election of cabinets by a parlia- 
ment may be difficult enough where they are not, 
like the English, composed of gentlemen; but no 
better one, made either by direct election by the 
people or by arbitrary appointment by a king, has 
yet been proposed. Also the continued influence 
of a parliament on its leaders in the government 
seems to be advisable, at least in all situations 
than under the exceptionai one of a war. The Eng- 
lish parliamentary system may be full of defects, 
and may have need of continued reforms; but still 
nothing better is known than this parliament and 
its continually chosen cabinet. Other countries 
may have more or less difficulty in imitating the 
English model; yet they have no greater experi- 
ence nor any more rational system to look up to. 
The republic may be the future goal; the parlia- 
mentary system is, as a rule, immediately attain- 
able and necessary. 


II. 

The telegraph reports threaten war between 
England and Russia. It hardly seems possible 
that two great nations should incur the immeas- 
urable misery of a war for the sake of the desert 
frontier of Afghanistan. There seems no doubt 
about the earnest wish of England for peace with 
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honor. It is, however, impossible to predict with 
certainty the final outcome in a country like Rus- 
sia, where the decision depends on the arbitrary 
will of a single man, or rather of his accidental 
personal surroundings. Nihilistic and other dan- 
serous interior movements might make a war de- 
sirable as a means to occupy the attention of the 
people, and to awaken their national enthusiasm; 
they add, on the other hand, to the usual risks of 
an ‘importunate war that of an interior collapse 
more revclutionary than that in France after Se- 


dan. On the whole, it would seem most likely 


that the Russian Emperor and his leading minis- 
ters, too, prefer peace. 

If war should actually be declared, Scandinavia 
adjoins the northern part of the theatre for such 


a war. One country with Scandinavian civiliza- 
tion, Finland, would even be one of the most ex- 
posed portions of the Russian Empire. It is told 
in dispatches that Sweden should be susceptible 
to English propositions, and give direct or indirect 
assistance to the English, with the view of receiving 
Finland as pay. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
rumor—at least at the present stage—must be en- 
tirely without foundation. There is also no ques- 
tion about giving the Swedish island of Gottland 
to England as a coaling station; and merely as an 
entirely private enterprise can there at present 
have been any question about an arrangement in 
this direction. 
have hurried home from their visit to Constanti- 
nople to their sick son, Prince Charles, as reported. 
The thoughts of King Oscar and of his two nations, 
the Swedes and the Norwegians, can at present 
only aim at a strict neutrality. It is, however, 
very likely that the Russians may have looked for- 
ward, in case of war, to the question of barring 
to an English fleet the entrance of the Baltic, the 
Sound and the Great Belt. It is especially Sea- 
land which is of importance to this end. Once 
upon a time Peter the Great would have liked to 
stay with his army on the island that forms the 
key to the Baltic; and it is told how a young Dan- 


ish lieutenant, to his cismay, slammed one of the | 


ports of Copenhagen in his face when the Czar, 
present as an ally of the Danish King, unexpect- 
edly sought entrance with his army to the Danish 
capital. In 1854, at the beginning of the Crimean 
war, both Russia and England had their attention 
actually bent on the occupation of Copenhagen. 
This is not generally known, but we happen 
to know this fact from an authentic source; 
it was known to the Danish government at 


that time, and was the reason of its sudden ar- | 


King Oscar and his queen may | 
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mament. When it now is wired that a Russian 
fleet of twenty ships is ready in the Baltic, Copen- 
hagen, or other Danish places, occur to us 
as more likely to be the destination of this bul- 
wark of the great empire than Italy, as stated in 
the dispatches. It would not be certain when 
Sealand, if once occupied by the Russians, would 
again be liberated; it could even be thought a 
possibility that Germany, in that case, would take 
care of its interests by an occupation of the other 
parts of Denmark. It would not be any security 
if Copenhagen was a strong fortress, as recom- 
mended by the party of the Right in Denmark; 
this would, on the contrary, make its occupation 
still more important to the fighting powers. But 
it is quite natural that the Danish government, 
according to the telegrams, has appropriated a 
million crowns to extraordinary measures of de- 
fense; it is never well to be entirely unprepared. 
It is only to be regretted that this money most 
likely has been simply taken by the government 
without the consent of the people. The Danish 
parliament is no longer in session, and no extra- 
ordinary armament was voted. One point of 
fortification should seem of especial importance to 
the Danish and Swedish nations. This is the 
securing of unhindered connection at the narrow 
entrance of the Sound between Elsinore, Danish 
‘*Helsingor,” and Helsingborg in Sweden. 

The sympathies of the other civilizd nations 
would be, in case of war, with England. It would 


_ be the old question between the system of Cossack 
| regime opposed to western freedom. 


The whole 
civilized world would actually have an interest in 
common with the English commonwealth. Our 
honest Finland would fight for the empire; its 
people are always loyal. Finland, notwithstand- 
ing its Swedish civilization and Lutheran religion, 
is actually not entirely out of place as a link in 
the Russian Empire. With its self-government 


_and independence in the common interior mat- 


ters, it isalready in arelatively good position. It 
is only, as are all other portions of the great East- 
ern dominion, subject to that miserable risk which 
is always a consequence of any dependence upon 
a single person’s arbitrary will, and which is most 
generally felt in a moment like this, with the 
prospect of a war undertaken for other reasons 
than for the true welfare of the people. In a cer- 
tain way other portions of the Empire would have 
much less reason than Finland to fight for the im- 
perial government. If we should imagine any 
good consequence of an English-Russian war, it 
would be the overthrow of the present regime in 
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Russia, which would be a possible consequence of 
defeat. Even this could, however, only be desir- 
able if a peaceable interior reform might be re- 
garded asentirely impossible. Furthermore, while 
we recognize the civilizing mission of the great 
Russian Empire, we are at least in serious doubt 
as to whether we should dare to recommend either 
a revolutionary change of its government or an 
entire dissolution of the unity of the empire. 
Some good is generally a consequence of any evil; 
so with war, too. But as the economical gain is 
always small compared to the economical loss, so 
in most cases with the national and political re- 
sults. On the whole, we shall, from all stand- 
points, regard a war between the two great Euro- 
pean-Asiatic powers as a great misfortune to man- 
kind. N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 





THE NEw AMERICAN MINISTER TO DENMARK. 


Rasmus B. Anderson, the well-known author, 
late Professor at the University of Wisconsin, and 
now American Minister to Copenhagen, is a true 


representative of the American-Scandinavian peo- 
This is the reason that his appointment has 


ple. 
been received with general satisfaction throughout 


the Northwest. Rasmus Anderson will be in 


Copenhagen what Lowell was in London, although | 


Andergon is no Lowell. He is no leader in Amer- 
ican literature; he has simply the merit of having 
introduced certain important parts of Scandinavian 
literature to the American-English public. And 
the Scandinavians in America do not hold a rela- 


tion to the nations at home like the Americans to | 


the English. They are simply a pertion of the 
workingmen and farmers from home transplanted 
to a land of harder work and richer development, 
where they rapidly amalgamate with a kindred, 
but stronger and more advanced nation. Still, 
Anderson will be able to exercise an influence in 
Copenhagen proportionately equal to that of Low- 
ell in London. He is the first representative of 
a power outside Scandinavia who speaks the 
mother tongue of the country where he is accred- 
ited. He comes from a people which numbers 
one-eighth of the whole Scandinavian people 
among its population. And even if these Ameri- 
can Scandinavians, mostly living as workingmen 
and farmers in the great new Northwest, have 
gone out from the lowest walks of life at home, 
they are now free, independent citizens of the 
greatest republic of the world, with greater devel- 
opment and wider ideas than the mass of the peo- 
ple at home. The communication between them 
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and the old countries is greater than is generally 
understood; it takes place from below, partly 
through personal intercourse, but more especially 
through the millions of letters received by nearly 
all humble families throughout Scandinavia, 
Norway, from whose poor mountains the earliest 
considerable Scandinavian emigration took place, 
has visibly felt the effects of this influence; but it 
exists in the other countries, too. Copenhagen, 
the monarchical Athens of Scandinavia, seems 
entirely to ignore the existence of America—at 
least so far there is no apprehension from the com- 
petition ef American cheap wheat and produce, 
Rasmus Anderson will be able to inform them of 
its existence, and to bring news from the fourth 
Scandinavian people: that of the great Northwest, 
He himself belongs entirely to this peop'e; he was 
born among them; is himself a hard-working, self- 
made man, full of zeal and energy; and finally, 
he represents better than anyone else the mixture 
of Scandinavian and English character, this con- 
nection of old now taken up again in the new 
Northwest. He is an American of the Americans 
in democratic ideas, but he will represent them to 
a people which is still at the bottom his own— 
which he understands and which will understand 
him. At the same time he will learn something 
at the greatest and most learned and intelligent 
Scandinavian city in the world. He will meet 
there friends and co-workers also in the Icelandic 
literature, in which he has already worked with 
success, and he will have occasion to modify his 
ideas about men and things in the old conntries, 
which he at present judges from the pictures 
painted by his friends, the Norwegian radicals, in 
a way which would astonish his teachers them- 
selves if they saw in what a light their criticisms 
were understood on this side of the water. An- 
derson is so much of a scholar and student that 
he, in more than one way, will be benefited by his 
sojourn in the great city at the Sound. From all 
sides, we think this appointment of President 
Cleveland very fortunate. 


STAR SONG. 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF ESAIAS TEGNER,. 


Stars brightly shining 

Down on my lone dreary way; 
Stars kindly beckoning 

The worn, weary wanderer away. 


Oh! if we only 

Had such light wings as the birds, 
Brother, how gladly 

Should we soar up to yon worlds. 
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See, on the margin 

Of yon isle, golden and bright, 
Lyre in hand, standing 

A beautiful angel of light 


Friendly he’s nodding 
Down to the shadowy earth. 
See how he’s glancing; 
List to the words he pours forth. 


Sudden the great God 

Seizeth the harp strings of gold; 
Hark to the sounds loud! 

Full now of song is the world. 


Streaming, still streaming; 

Sweet tones, I know ye full well. 
Oft have I, dreaming, 

Heard those deep tones in my soul. 


Surely amongst friends, 
One day that angel I met; 
‘Tis surely the singer, 
Those features I ne’er can forget. 


Suffering with pain’s smart— 
Pain amongst shadows abides 
Deep in my inmost heart— 
His brother, imprisoned, still sighs. 


Oh! how the prisoner 

Pines in the stars’ brilliant light! 
Oh! how through marrow 

And bone goes the song in its might! 


Stronger and stronger, 
Down from the stars comes the song. 
Ye Gods, who wander, 
Take me to dwell mid your throng! 
Saran CoRNING PAOLt. 


SANCTA BERGITTA. 


BY JOHN SWAINSON, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH FROM MEDIEVAL TIMES IN SWEDEN AND 
ITALY.* 


During the middle ages the church in Sweden, 
as in almost every other Catholic country, consti- 
tuted an independent organization within the 
state. The men of the church were not subject 
to the laws of the land, but to laws of their own 
making; they were not, in criminal cases, liable 
to citation to the courts common for the rest of 


the people; and were not obliged to swear allegi- | 


ance to the king, while they acknowledged as 
their supreme ruler a foreign prince of the church. 
Almost entirely free from all taxes to the King of 
Sweden, they paid tribute to the Pope of Rome. 
Kept together by strong ties, the Swedish church 


*The sources of reference for this sketch are the Historical 
Works of Frysell, Montelius and Hildebrand. 
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was able, particularly in times of violent political 
dissensions to gradually increase its power and add 
to its landed estates—at this period the only inter- 
est bearing property, and at all times a source of 
influence and strength. It was thus in a position 
to make its power felt in the most important pub- 
lic aff \irs of the country, and this often in a man- 
ner which showed that the real power was more 
in the hands of the prelates than the king, espe- 
cially after the time when the bishops occupied the 
first places in the councils of the sovereign. 
Howsoever much such a state of things may 


| seem in contrast to what we consider essential to 


a well organized commonwealth, we must still re- 
member that people in those days did not look at 
things in the same light with us, and that all 
higher mental cultivation, science and art, what- 
ever of it then existed, being in possession of the 
church, this mastery was, after all, only an evi- 
dence of the superiority of the intellect over rude 
forces. 

The administration of the concerns of the 
church was in many respects superior to that of 
the state. The former consisted of a solid, well- 
cemented structure, in conspicuous contrast to 
the latter, where want of system and the loose 
cohesion of the different parts constituted its 
most prominent features. The whole Roman 
Catholic world was divided into church prayinces, 
and each province consisted of several dioceses, 
governed by bishops, of whom one, in the capacity 
of archbishop, was the head of the province 
(Provincial), and in constant communication with 
the supreme ruler of the church. Each diocese 
was sub-divided into deaneries, embracing several 
parishes, and each parish had a pastor. One of 
the pastors was also dean. 


This church organi- 
zation, in its main features, is to this day retained 
in the established Lutheran Episcopal church of 


Sweden. While the parish priest of the middle 
ages stood very near the common people in mode 
of life and habit of thought, the prelates were 
counted among the aristocracy. The bishops 
often belonged to the first families of the land. 
Their incomes were very large, and when they 
showed themselves in public they appeared with 
grand pomp and circumstance, surrounded by 
numerous armed retainers. In all cases regard- 
ing marriage, or relating to perjury, or other 
crimes against religion, the bishops had exclusive 
jurisdiction, a privilege allowed them in the old- 
est laws. In certain cases, however, the ques- 
tion was submitted to the pope, but this was very 
| expensive. 
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The rights and privileges the church had grad- 
ually acquired were both numerous and valuable. 


One of these, for which she long contended, was the | 


privilege to receive, even without the consent of the 
heirs-at-law, such gifts (as well real estate as other 
property) as had been by testaments donated to 
churches and convents. 


With less resistance was introduced the tithe, | 


or the duty to give to the church one-tenth part 
of the revenue of the soil and the dairy. This 
was ordered by the pope early in the beginning 


of the twelfth century, had been acknowledged | 
in the oldest laws, and its payment was considered 


almost a part of the Christian faith. But the 
tithing and other expenses for the maintenance 


of the divine service were by no means the only | 


expenses the Swedish people had to pay to the 
church. There was the ‘‘Peter’s pence” to be 


contributed by everyone who “‘ plowed and sowed,” | 


assistance to the crusaders, and numerous other 
more or less voluntary donations, to satisfy the 
constantly increasing necessities of the popes. It 
is on reliable record that the amount received 
from Sweden, excepting the province of Skane, 
by the emissaries of the pope during the years 
1300 to 1350, inclusive, amounted to 13,000 ‘‘ mark 
silver,” or more than one million dollars, an enor- 
mous amount in those times. It must, however, 
not be.forgotten that in expenses for the church 
in the middle ages is included not only the outlay 
for the church proper, but also for the poor, the 
sick and the schools. . 

In ancient times the several provinces which 
now constitute the kingdom of Sweden were each 
independent states ruled over by kings. Each had 
its own well defined boundaries, separated from 
its neighbors by lakes, rivers, or mountainous 
forests. Each had its own laws, made by the 
people, its own habits and customs, wore its own 
style of dress, which latter has survived both the 


kings and the laws, and is to this day worn by the | 


peasantry in many parts of the country. Of all 


these provinces—or ‘‘landscapes,” as they are | 
called—Upland was considered the first in impor- | 
Here, doubtless, was the oldest settlement | 
Here, in heathen times, the head- | 
quarters of the Asa-cult and the great temple of | 
Upsala; here the great sepulchural mounds, where | 
Odin, Thor and Frey, according to popular belief, | 
are buried; here the Rock of Mora, where the | 


tance. 
in Swea-land. 


Swedes elected their kings; here finally, at a later 
period, the seat of the Archbishop of Sweden, and 
the old University of Upsala. 

The most important man in each of these 
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‘* landscapes ” was the ‘* Lagman ” (literally Lay. 
man—Superior Judge). He was elected by the 
people, and in most instances taken from one of 
the first families of the landscape. Not only wag 
he the highest expounder of the law within his 
jurisdiction, but also the spokesman of his people 
on all important public questions, and the jealous 
guardian of their rights and liberties. The office 
was one of the greatest honor and authority, and 
although not hereditary, often remained for gener- 
ations in the same family, son, and sometimes 
son-in-law, succeeding the father whenever a va- 
cancy occurred. 

Over this province of Upland, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Sir Birger Person, of 
Finsta, was Lawman. By ancient lineage, family 
relations, marriage connections and great wealth, 
not less than by moral worth, he was the equal of 
the first men in the land. In the political events 
of the times he did not play any prominent part, 
nor did his son, Sir Israel Birgerson, although the 
latter on two occasions was appointed Vice-Regent 
of Sweden during the temporary absence abroad 
of King Magnus Erikson. But it may be worth 
mentioning, that from Sir Israel’s daughter, Helen, 
descended the great Gustavus Vasa, and through 
him the whole line of Swedish kings up to and 
including Charles XIII.; and, as Crown Princess 
Victoria and her sons are descendants of the same 
ancient stock, the line may be perpetuated on the 
throne of Sweden for an indefinite time. 

Birgitta, the subject of this sketch, was a 
daughter of Sir Birger and his wife, Ingeborg. 
The youngest of a family of seven children, she 
was born on the family estate, Finsta, in the year 
1303. Of the earlier part of her life little is 
known. After the death of her mother she was 
educated in the house of her aunt, Lady Ingrid, 
of Aspniis, in Ostergdthland, and here she be- 
came the wife of Sir Ulf Gudmarson, Lawman of 
Nerike. 

The issue of this marriage, which seems to 
have been perfectly happy, was five children: two 
sons and three daughters. On the family-seat, 
Ulfiisa in Ostergéthland, Sir Ulf and his wife 
passed a retired life, devoted to religion and char- 
ity. They were both religious devotees. Birgitta 
not only visited the sanctuaries where rested the 
remains of the patron-saints of her own country; 
she once made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Saint 
Olaf in Nidaros(Trondhjem), a journey occupying 
thirty-five days through the wilderness of North- 
ern Sweden, walking the whole distance and re- 
fusing the use of any of the horses in her retinue. 
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About the year 1340 Lady Birgitta and her hus- 
band made a pilgrimage through Germany to the | 
shrine of the Holy Three Kings, in Cologne, and 
farther on through Flanders and France, to Saint 
Maria Magdalena’s tomb in Marseilles, to that of , 
Saint Martha in Tarragona and to the Apostle 
Jacob in Compostella, Spain, the last named 
being the objective point of their pilgrimage. A 
large party of Swedes, men and women, laymen 
and priests, followed them, all wearing the cos- 
tume generally adopted by those who visited the 
above Spanish shrine—the broad-brimmed hat, 
the wide cloak, the staff and the pouch, and asa 
separate mark of distinction Saint Jacob’s symbol 
—the muscle, which costumes, previous to their 
departure, had been solemnly consecrated. _Polit- 
ical discord was rampantabroad. Civil war raged 
in Germany; in Flanders the Brewer of Gent, 
Jacob von Artevelde, was the ruling power. But 
war and strife was hushed as the solemn proces- 
sion of the pilgrims of the North passed by on 
their way to the holy places. Castles and cloisters 
vied with each other to open their gates, and gen- 
erous hospitality and assistance was everywhere 
offered, and from their long wandering all the 
pilgrims returned safe to their native land. 

The deep religious devotion which so long had 
distinguished Sir Ulf and Lady Birgitta, became 
still deeper after their return from this pilgrimage. 
Sir Ulf soon retired to the monastery of Alvastra, 
where he died February 12, 1344. Thus one tie 
was broken which bound his wife to the life of 
the world. When her friends reproved her for 
taking off her finger a ring, which her husband a 
few days before, on his deathbed, put there, her 
answer was: ‘‘When I buried my husband I 
interred with him all carnal love; and although I | 
loved him more than my own heart, I would not, 
against the will of God, wish him back to life.” 

She remained at Alvastra for some time, where, | 
on account of her well-known great piety she was | 
allowed to occupy a house within the confines of 
the monastery. Here she spent most of her time 
in prayer. She subjected herself to the most | 
severe asceticism and penance. She slept on the 
floor with a carpet und a cushion under her and 
covered only by a thin cloak, even in the cold of 
winter. Next to her body she wore a garment of | 
hair-cloth, and around her waist a rope with large | 
knots; she kneeled so diligently in prayer that her 
knees swelled. Every Friday she dropped hot | 
wax on her arm, and kept the wound open all the | 
week. On the same days, and also as often as a | 
hasty word escaped her, she chewed the bitter gen- | 
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tiana herb. At the same time she practiced the 
most unbounded charity. 

Lady Birgitta now professed frequently to re- 
ceive divine revelations. Persons present on these 
occasions have told how she then appeared. She 
went into a state of ecstacy; whether standing, 
walking, sitting or lying, she lost the use of her 
external senses; her features grew stiff and hard 
and she told afterwards, when the crisis had 
passed, what glorious things she had seen and ex- 
perienced, chiefly by conversations with Christ, the 
Virgin Mary and other Saints. She says herself 
that God put her body to sleep, not with bodily 
sleep, but with spiritual rest. ‘‘'Thou, O Lord 
God,” she says, ‘‘wakest my soul as from sleep to 
see and hear and feel in spirit. How sweet are to 
me the words of Thy mouth! It seems to me, 
howsoever often I hear them, that my soul receives 
them with indescribable sweetness. While I hear 
the words I become both satisfied and hungry— 
satisfied, because I desire nothing else to hear; 
hungry, for always it creates in me the desire 
more to hear.” Lady Birgitta is not the only one, 
during the middle ages, of such experience. The 
same thing is told about Master Suso and other 
mystics of the thirteenth century, and also of 
Saint Catherine, of Siena, who was born two 
years before Lady Birgitta came to Italy; and 
finally we have, within a comparatively ‘recent 
period, the famous Emmanuel Swedenborg. If all 
this was delusion, who can tell? But whatever 
opinions m&y be entertained about the revelations, 
very few, we think, will at this time question the 
sincerity and absence of deceit on the part of 
Lady Birgitta. 

When the ecstacy kad passed away a state of 
weakness followed; but Lady Birgitta remembered 
all that she had heard and seen, and either put it 


| down in writing herself, or dictated an account to 


her confessors, which they afterwards translated 
into Latin. This Latin text, several times issued, 
was afterwards rendered into Swedish in the 
Cloister of Vadstena, and this Swedish translation 
has lately been published. It contains the most 
valuable contributions, not only to the spiritual 
life of Lady Birgitta, but also to the ideal world, 
within which the people of the thirteenth century 
moved. 

While her works of charity were on an exten- 


| sive scale, she always felt the danger of attributing 


too great importance to external works—too little 
toa piousmind. She kept company with learned 
and pious men, listening to their instructions, but 
at the same time endeavored to become familiar 
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with the learned literature of the day. Both Lady 
Birgitta and her daughter Catherine became ex- 
pert Latin scholars. 

During this period she conceived the idea of 
founding a cloister, in which both men and women 
should devote themselves to the service of God, 
and for this favorite aim she was able to gain the 
sympathy of the great and influential people of the 
land. The cloister was to be established at Vad- 
stena, on the shore of Lake Vettern, a place of 
embarkation for those traveling from Ostergith- 
land to Westergéthland. This institution became 
the most important religious house in Sweden, and 
under its auspices numerous filial cloisters were 
organized. Thus one in Firenze in the year 1406; 
another, the afterwards famous Birgittinian clois- 
ter “Sion,” near Canterbury, England; another, 
named Marienthal, in the neighborhood of Reval, 
Liffland, of which the ruins yet remain. In 
Danemark Mariebo, on the island of Lalard, and 
Marieaiker, in Jutland; in Norway ‘‘ Munkalif,” 
near Bergen, and in Germany, Marienwold and 
Marieakrone had their origin from the same 
parent-source. 

Several men of learning entered this institu- 
tion; some, previous to their entrance, had been 
clergymen, others had acquired academical honors 
and titles, and these generally continued their 
literary work and studies inside the cloister. Some, 
going abroad, purchased for the cloister’s library 
valuable manuscripts, which they afterwards cop- 
ied. Translations and even original cémpositions 
became the life-work of many. 

The taste for literary occupations spread to the 
filial institutions. In those in the north, under 
constant contact with the mother cloister, origin- 
ated a rich Birgittinian literature, the language 
of which shows a mixture of the different lan- 
guages of the Scandinavian countries, the Swed- 
ish, however, to a great extent predominating. 

This literary work of the Birgittinians became 
so much more important, as their occupations 
were by no means limited to theology, but em- 
braced also the natural sciences and history; and 
even poetry was not neglected. Thus Lady Bir- 
gitta’s cloister became the centre of literary life in 
Sweden, and may in some measure have prompted 
Sten Sture the Elder, towards the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, to inaugurate the University 
of Upsala. 

In her retirement Lady Birgitta was not 
allowed long to remain unobserved. Her benev- 
olence and pious practices attracted attention 
even more than her alleged revelations, which 


| and probably a coward. 
_harmony with Lady Birgitta’s religious views, 


cme — a 


latter, while received by some with veneration, 


with others, particularly those whom she re. 
proved, excited scandal and offense. For she 
was very outspoken whenever anything came 
under her observation which her strong moral 
sense disapproved. While her friends entertained 
for her undivided admiration, others, even of 
the clergy, stood up against her, maintaining that 
her revelations were the works of the devil, 
Official duties sometimes called her to the court 
of her kinsman, King Magnus Erikson, where, 
when the king married the daughter of the Count 
of Namur, Lady Birgitta was made mistress of 
the young queen’s court. But even here she did 
not escape insult. The king and his children did 
not believe in the divine origin of her revelations, 
and ridiculed and made light of them. Once, 
when walking in the streets of Stockholm, some 
enemy threw cold water over her head, and on 
another occasion one of the great nobles whom 
she had probably offended, struck her in the pres- 
ence of the king and her sons with such violence 
that she nearly fainted. 

What are we to think of the chivalry at the 
Swedish court in those days? What of a king 
who, in his own presence, allowed such an insult 
to one of the first ladies of the land, whose 
brother, more than once, was appointed regent 
during the king’s absence abroad? But then the 
king was Magnus, nicknamed the ‘ Fawner” 
(Smek). How are we to believe that the sons 
did not strike down the ruffian who assaulted 
their venerable mother? But then the younger 
was probably little more than a child, and the 
older, as we later on will see, was a foppish dandy, 
Besides, it is in perfect 


that she would be the first one to oppose any re- 
dress for the outrage. 


(To be concluded in the June number.) 


An Every-Day STory. 
BY K. E. 


It was now nearly twenty-two years since little 


' Madam Bruvald had married Chorister Bruvald. 


She did not marry for love, but simply to provide 
for her future. She had heard, to be sure, that 
in a person entering the holy state of matrimony 
there should always be some—no matter how little 
—of that airy sentiment called love. But she was 
not in love with Chorister Bruvald. She had 
taken eight days to reflect, and to see if, after all, 
love might not come. But it came not; and, on 
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the other hand, the voice of good sense, in the 
rson of an old aunt, spoke louder and louder, 
and then—she accepted him, 

He married because he was tired of housekeep- 
ers who, just before moving-day, and regularly 
every moving-day, gave notice that they would 
leave. He wanted a housekeeper who could not 
leave him, and sohe married. And then it seemed 
to him that the little, bright being on whom he 
had cast his eyes, possessed the one quality which 
he regarded as the first and foremost duty of 
a wife, namely, an entire surrender of all will of 
her own. 

In this way they lived for two-and-twenty years. 
She had borne him nine children, attended to the 
household, and prepared meat and drink, and had 
given no notice of leaving; and he—well, he had 
really taken no other responsibility upon himself 
than to furnish the money to keep the concern 
going. But that he provided for the children 
whom he himself was responsible for bringing 
into the world, seemed to him more than enough 
to command honor and respect. 
allowed these, his ignoble thoughts, to appear, or 
even shine through, in the presence of any one; 
no, they lay well guarded in his heart, underneath 
his large silver watch and jet chain, and his black 
coat. But his wife knew them, and to her they 
were daily a cause of sorrow. He could never 
forgive her for having brought so many children 
into the world, and each child added a stone to the 
burden which he had to draw up the hill of life. 
Therefore, too, it seemed as though he poured out 
oceans of honor and fulfillment of duty over the 
grateful little being with every five-crown piece he 
gave his obedient, timid little wife. 


She never had a thought that it should be | 


otherwise. He was the husband, she only the 
wife. And men are so different from women. The 
former shall command, the latter obey. So it has 
been since the creation of the world. ‘In silence 
women should work and endure,” the minister so 
often said, adding, ‘‘ There is something so beau- 
tiful in that thought!” For twenty-two years 
little Madam Bruvald endured and worked her 
way through the world in silence. It would occa- 
sionally occur to her to wonder where the ‘‘ beau- 
tiful,” of which the minister so often spoke, was 
tobe found. As yet she had not discovered it. 
In the last few years indefinite, unclear thoughts 
had come into little Madam Bruvald’s head— 


thoughts which she seemed to inhale with the air | 


she breathed. She knew not whence they came; 


but there was such asense of freedom in them, she | 
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| not belong. 


Not that he ever | 
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thought. ‘They were thoughts of woman’s rights, 
of woman’s great cause, which came like a ray of 
light and illumined the poor, weary mind. She 
did not grasp it all at once, but it came as a mes- 
sage from another bright world to which she did 
If she found anything in a book ora 
paper on this subject, she would read it over and 
over again. ‘flumbug and nonsense!” said Bru- 
vald, ‘‘and it will never amount to anything.” 

Bruvald was a middle-aged man of medium 
stature; the back of his head formed a straight 
line with the back of his neck, and his yellowish 
hair was combed down over it as straight and 
smooth as if it were a wall. On the whole, there 
seemed to be something unfinished about his 
appearance. It was as though nature had put 
him together in a hurry, intending to finish and 
polish him afterwards. But afterwards nothing 
came of this intention. His nose was thick and 
wide, the mouth simply a crack. It served its 
purpose, to be sure, but it was homely. 

Little Madam Bruvald was a small, thin creat- 
ure, somewhere in the forties, with light hair and 
a high, narrow brow. Her forehead once noticed, 
one forgot the rest of her face. 

Such were Mr. and Madam Bruvald. The 
little gray house with the high foundation in the 
low, swampy grove was their home. Opposite 
this, on the other side of the street, was the city’s 
almshouse; its long, yellowish-brown front fagade, 
with the two rows of small uniform windows, had 
been before little Madam Bruvald’s eyes all these 
years, There was something so hopelessly monot- 
onous in those windows; no change, year in and 
year out; the same faces behind the same old 
panes. The only change was that when any one 
died, then some white curtains covered the win- 
dows of the room until after the burial. Madam 
Bruvald liked to look at these white curtains. 
They seemed to impart such peace. 

For peace and rest were things of which little 
Madam Bruvald knew nothing. She was always 
on her feet. From the very first day of her married 
life it had been her dream to have a servant 
girl to assist her in housework. But such a request 
on her part was always denied her by Bruvald, who 
asked if she intended to ruin him, and thus 
all further conversation on the subject was cut off. 

And little Madam Bruvald sewed, darned, 
knitted, scrubbed, washed and cooked through 
the seven days of the week. It was natural that 
five growing boys could give a poor, tired little 
mother enough to do. There were new seats to 
be put in pants, and holes at elbows and knees to 
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be repaired almost every day. Not to speak of | she would not relinquish. ‘This was, 


shocs. These she could not mend, and they were the 
cause of her greatest trouble. For nothing would 
more easily send Bruvald into a rage than a pair 
of worn-out shoes. He would pace his office floor 
like a tiger in his cage, and call both his wife and 
his children leeches, who would not rest until they 
had got his heart’s blood drop by drop. Then she 
would take the small, worn shoes and go from 
the office down stairs again. Her thin, yellow 
little hand trembled on the smooth surface of the 
banister which assisted her descent. Down in the 
hallway stood little Peter Even in his stocking 
feet waiting. She shook her head: ‘‘ Peter Even, 
you must be more careful; father was angry be- 
cause the shoes were again worn out.” Peter Even 


ise the next moment. 
Madam Bruvald arose at four o’clock and sewed 
linen in order to obtain money for soling Peter 
Even’s shoes. 

There was one thing that pierced her to the 
heart every time she saw it, and it occurred often. 
This was that Bruvald drank so much fine port 
wine. Although it was made by the dealer at the 
corner from huckleberries and spirits, to her it 
seemed fine enough. How many pairs of shoes 


could be half-soled, how much help could she get | 


for the money thus spent! But never a word 
passed her lips on this point. He was the hus- 
band, she only the wife. She only tried to pass it 


children. 

At night when she lay awake and could not sleep 
from sheer exhaustion, then came the thoughts. 
They never came in the daytime, for then she was 
too busy. She would lie awake and think every- 
thing over, and ponder over where the wrong 


could be, for she could plainly perceive that there | 


was something wrong somewhere. 


Was it that money was so scarce with them? | 


Or was it that she did not think enough about 
God? It rarely occurred to Madam Bruvald to 
think of love, she had met with so little love in 
life that at last she began to doubt its existence. 
But if love really did exist—love which lasts to the 
end, not alone in the days of youth, but through 
life, through hard times, the screaming of chil- 
dren, through labor and toil, even through harsh 
and bitter words—it must be so great and strong, 
thought little Madam Bruvald, as to be almost too 
great happiness for this world. Tears came to her 
eyes when she merely thought of it. 


But now she had formed a great plan, and this | 
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regard to her daughter. 
| Maia did not seem to relish the programme laid 
promised to be more careful, but forgot his prom- | 
The next morning little | 


_ attend church. 


| those touching on eternal 
| ; ; 
| seemed to affect her in a peculiar manner; it 
seemed to surround her with such a sweet 
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that her 
oldest daughter, Maia, who was now seventeen, 
should learn so much that she, by her own efforts 

"> 


| should become an independent and self-support. 
| ing woman. 


One day she consulted the minister's 
wife on this subject. ‘‘ But Maia is.a handsome 
girl, and can marry.” ‘‘God preserve her from 
that!” exclaimed the little woman impulsively, 
The minister’s wife looked at her for a moment, 
but said nothing. When little Madam Bruvald 
came home, she was sorry for what she had said, 
for Bruvald’s sake. He was no worse than others, 
and every one has-his burden to bear on earth. 
This was her dearest thought, her project in 
But the worst of it was, 


out for her by her mother, and this caused Madam 
Bruvald a great deal of distress. There was a 


| young student who passed by suspiciously often of 


late, and then he always threw such longing 
glances toward the window at which Maia was ac- 
customed to sit. Maia laughed, and partly hid 
herself behind the curtains, but not more than 
would leave her plainly visible. Little Madam 
Bruvald was in despair. What would the result 
be? What had he on which to support a wife? 
Not even as much as Bruvald had had. And she 
looked over the long retrospect of years, over all 
these many, many hopeless days and _ sleepless 


| nights, over a stretch of time seemingly without 
| end. 
by and to conceal it as well as she might from the 


And this was the life Maia was about to 
begin! She was so fine and delicate, like a sensi- 
tive plant, Madam Bruvald often thought. 
Bruvald always insisted that his wife should 
He said it would look well. It 
was with difficulty that she was ready in time; 


| but when she had finished her morning’s work, 


and the whole house and all the children were in 
Sunday dress, she often enjoyed a quiet hour in 
the chorister’s seat, behind the back of her better 
half. She loved to sing psalms, more particularly 
rest. The stillness 


valm. 
It sometimes happened, as she sat watching the 


| rainbow-colored rays of light that shone through 
the windows and across the church, and while the 
| sonorous voice of the minister sounded out over 


the bowed heads of the congregation, that she be- 
came drowsy, and her head would nod, and she 
slept. ‘Look at the chorister’s wife,” whispered 
the people below, nudging each other. But they 
did not think of the fact that she had been up at five 
o’clock, nor of all her children, and all her work. 
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Toward fall little Madam Bruvald began to | had not replied. He looked at her in astonish- 


grow weak. There was no change visible, for she 
had long been so thin and emaciated that she could 
no longer lose flesh; it was only that she had 
fainted several times when carrying heavy loads 
up the steep kitchen stairs. She herself never 
spoke of it, but the children noticed that she 
often put her hand to her heart as if it pained her. 


not prepared to do anything and everything for 
them al! was something so remarkable and un- 
heard of as to be almost incredible. Bruvald 
noticed nothing, except that it often happened, 
lately, that he had to wait for his coffee and his 
pipe, which he took in bed in the morning. On 
such occasions he did not look amiable. What on 
earth could possess her? Could she have any- 
thing to think of besides his comfort? But little 
Madam Bruvald was weak and exerted herself no 
longer. One evening she stood ironing Bruvald’s 
shirts. 
taxes had been presented. 
snarled at her, and had been as cross as an old 


tom-cat, when she went up to his office in the | 
Down in the kitchen | 
Maia sat with her apron over her head and cried. | 


afternoon with his coffee. 


She had been promised a new dress, and now the 
money was used to pay taxes. Little Madam Bru- 


vald steod just before the window, with a lamp in 


her hand. It was dark and stormy without, and 
the window had no curtains. As she set the lamp 
down, she saw her reflection in the window. Her 
cheeks looked hollow and she was so pale. Sud- 
denly a wild uncontrollable desire to throw herself 


out of the window came over her; to jump to the | 
ground and run away; only to get away from | 
She only re- | 


everything, from herself, from life. 
covered when she smelled something burning. 


shirts. The same evening she fainted again, and 
next day she did not get up. 


croachment on his personal comfort. The whole 


house was upset; no one knew where to find that | 


or to place this. But little Madam Bruvald re- 
mained in bed all of that day and the following 
ones. 


in to show their torn cloths or their soleless shoes. 
She had been in the bed for two weeks. Bruvald 
had gone in to her in the forenoon and scolded 
about a package of sugar candy that had disap- 
peared, and which he used in church. Madam 
Bruvald had only turned her head to the wall, and 
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| was the student. 
But that mother should be unwell and for once | 





She was alone in her room for the greater | 
part of the time, except when the children came | 


| The funeral procession approached. 
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ment; this was the first time since their marriage 
that she had shown such indifference. Then he 
went out slamming the door after him. 

During the afternoon Maia came running in, 
She was flushed and almost out of breath. 
‘* Mother, mother, I am engaged to Rorvig!” He 
Madam Bruvald’s pale cheeks 
became paler still. At last she said, ‘‘ Maia, do 
not marry; you do not know what a future awaits 
you.” Then Maia began to cry, and said she 


| thought it was unkind of her mother to say that 
| now, when she was so happy. 


And she liked him 
so much ! 

“* Well, if you love him it may perhaps be well; 
but love is not only a kiss and a happy look in 
youth, my child. Much, very much, comes after- 
ward.” 

Maia cried a little while and then left the 


| room. 
It had been an unpleasant day; a bill for | 
Bruvald had fairly | 


An hour afterward she came in again. The 
sun was setting so beautifully out over the 
meadows, and a golden ray streamed over the 
pillow at the head of the bed. Madam Bruvald 
lay on her side, with folded hands, staring into 
the sun. " 

She was dead. 

Kight days later she was buried. It was an 
autumn day, wet and cold. It had been raining 
for ten days, at times hard and fast, and again 
fine and drizzling, but now it began to clear up. 
Out from the woods came occasional gusts of 
wind, which promised a change. But the air 
had become cold, and old people declared that 
winter had come. 

The cemetery was situated in a low part of the 
country, and the walks and spaces between the 


. | graves were wet, and the whole place smelled 
She had burned the bosom of one of Bruvald’s 


damp and moldy. The brown grass lay flat on the 


| wet earth, with a few straws sticking up straight 
| here and there. 
This came to Bruvald as a surprise, as an en- | 


A few leaves still clung to the 
lower limbs of trees and bushes, and they rustled 
sorrowfully as the wind now and again blew 
through them. The large maple trees that stood 
down at the entrance were bare, and high in the 
air their heavy trunks creaked and groaned. 
Little Madam Bruvald’s grave was dug in the 
farthest corner. The earth lay beside it in a 
large damp heap, mixed with little wet stones. 
It was com- 
posed only of men who were dressed in black, and 
wore silk hats. On the coffin was a wreath of 


| mulberries and half-faded leaves of red bilberries 


and artificial flowers. There were also a few 





wreaths of real flowers, but they were small and 
few, for it was bad weather for flowers now. 


The minister and Bruvald followed behind the | 


coffin. As the grave was reached, the minister 
paused and read the funeral service. The silk 
hats were removed and they all stared into them 
a few moments, but a sigh of relief escaped all 
when the hats were replaced, for it was cold, and 
most of them had very thin hair, or were bald. 
Then the psalm sounded heavy-and sombre over 
the grave. Nature looked bare and faded, and 
their hearts were hard and unfeeling. The notes 
sounded without feeling and without thought. 
Now and then the wind carried the sound high in 
the air, among the creaking branches, but it was 
heavy and low, and seldom reached beyond the 
small group assembled around the grave. 


Then the minister stepped forward to say a 


few words about the deceased. He was oneof the 


the good old school, with plenty of good words. 
To-day he dwelt principally on the dead wife’s 
happiness in the protecting love of her husband. 
He was particularly well able to dilate on this 
subject, and it was for this reason that he had 
chosen it as the theme of his discourse to-day; 


but the wind blew cold and he was thinly clad be- 
neath his surplice, and feared he would expose 
himself too much, and catch a bad cold, which 
would be a nice affair, thought he; so little Madam 
Bruvald’s eulogy was not long; to conclude, he 
spoke a few words in praise of her husband—that 
noble, manly heart that had supported her through 
life’s hardships—and a few words of thanks from 
the deceased, which, he had no doubt, he could 


speak in her name, for all the kind, protecting 


love with which he had strewn her path in life. 
She had been one of the weak and helpless, and 
so had had the more need of it. 

Bruvald had folded his gloved hands and was 
gazing meekly upon them. He felt so calm and 
secure, he had so many good thoughts. He had 
never before felt so pious, and he often afterwards 


thought of the half-hour spent at his wife’s grave | 


as the best moments of his life. He had loved 
her, surely he had, and she had been obedient, 
and attentive to his wants. 
she was not of much account, and when the Lord 
took her to himself, it was probably for the best. 
The mourners returned home, glad it was over, 
but then, they felt that they owed this mark of 
respect to the chorister. 

And the wind continued to play with the faded 
leaves, and they rustled and danced and hopped 
along the long avenue like animated beings until 
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Only toward the last | 
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they reached the wall, where they lay gathered 
in a little ridge. 

At night it began to freeze, and the snow be. 
ginning to descend in large soft flakes, formed 
smooth white coverlet over little Madam Bruvald’s 
grave. The wind swept over it, sighing and moan. 
ing, each sharper blast sounding like a cry of dis. 
tress. But little Madam Bruvald lay safely 
sheltered from all the rude blasts of this world. 


SONG TO THE Sun. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEGNER. 


Unto thee will I sing, 

O sun, beaming on high! 
Round thy throne in the sky, 
Through etherial space, 

All the worlds thou dost place 
As thy vassals. Thy light 

Is the source of thy might, 
And thou rulest as king. 


Behold! Nature is dead; 

Night, in Sorrow’s disguise, 
Now her grim shadows all 

O’er Earth’s slumber hath spread 
Like a funeral pall; 

And her lamps through the gloom 
Sadly shine on the tomb. 

But again thou dost rise 

From thy purple-tinged bed: 
Like a flower from its bud 
Thou creation dost bring 

Forth to life; and its hue 

It receiveth anew, 

When thy beams thou dost fling 
Over mountain and wood. 
Life’s swift river, now freed 
From its bondage, doth speed 
On its journey with glee, 

And its gladdened face 

Bears the image of thee; 

Till, with slackening rays, 
Thou retirest to rest 

In the roseate west; 

Then, for lingering hope, 

And for virtue and love, 

The bright mansions above 
Wide their portals shall ope! 





Oh! bright orb of the sky, 
Whence thy source? Didst thou spy 
When the mighty One came 
From the regions of Light 

And through Chaos’ deep night 
Sowed His atoms of flame? 

Or, perhaps, thou stood’st nigh 
His invisible throne 

In some far and bright zone 

As an angel on high; 

Until, tempted by pride, 

Thou didst spurn His command, 








. 
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When, to thee reprimand, 
Ife with anger thee hurled 

Far away from his side 

Into low realms of air, 

As a spherical fire, 

There to burn and expire, 
And his power declare 

To an infidel world? 
Therefore wander’st thou still 
Without succor or rest, 

To obey His behest 

And His mission fulfill. 
Therefore oft thou dost dress 
Thee in deep mourning shroud 
Of the darkening cloud 

To conceal thy distress. 

For thou ruest the day, 
When, with vengeance most just, 
Thy Creator thee thrust 

From His presence away ; 
And thou fell from His grace 
Into infinite space. 


Is not lonesome each day 

On thy path thou dost spend, 
And not weary thy way? 
Hath thy journey no end? 
Throughout ages untold 
Thou mad’st hither thy sway; 
Still, not sprinkled with gray 
Are thy tresses of gold ! 

Like a hero thou go’st 

On the star-bedecked main, 
All the glittering host 
Follow swift in thy train. 
But an hour draweth near 
When thy bright golden sphere 
Bursts asunder—that knell 
Worlds’ decay doth foretell ; 
When, like tottering walls, 
All Creation with thee 

To Oblivion falls— 

Time, with pinions outsped, 
Like an eagle shall be 

By thy side fallen dead. 
Then an angel shall soar 
Through the realms where before 
Like a swan thou didst swim 
Upon ether with him ; 

Mute, his eyes he shall cast 
Round the desolate vast, 

But shall find thee no more ; 
For thy trial is passed, 

And, to thee reconciled, 

Thy Creator at last, 

Like a father his child, 

Doth receive thee with grace 
In His loving embrace. 


Then, O Sun, speed away 
To the glorious light 

Of a heaven-born day: 

In a region more bright 








And resplendent. Ere long 
I shall meet thee again— 
I shall sing to thee then 
A more beautiful song. 
A. T. LinpHoLM. 


THE Music AND MUSICIANS OF NORWAY. 


BY AUBER FORESTIER. 


A nation thateglories in a rich inheritance of 


popular music invariably possesses a glowing back- 


ground of tradition, and must have passed through 


a period in its history when memories of past 
honor, hopes of future achievements and the in- 
| fluences of a majestic nature were its consolation, 


its sources of inspiration, amid disappointment 


| and keen mortification. 


To Norway such a background belongs; through 


| such a period, in the bosom of such a nature, did 
} . ° 

| she pass during her long night of bondage when 
| all her ambitions were hushed, her energies lamed, 


and the hot Viking blood of her people, once so 
ready to leap forward to daring adventure, seemed 
to have become forever sluggish. For four hun- 
dred years the national spirit, banished like the 
national tongue to the mountains and rural dis- 
tricts, held communion with streams, torrents 
and waterfalls, with hillsides clad in fir, heather, 
juniper and birch, with lofty, snow-tipped mount- 
ain peaks, with blue fjords, the skies, and with 
Dame Saga ‘‘in her Norse moonlight cloak ”—for 
four hundred years the national spirit slumbered 
and dreamed, wove its weird romances and sang its 


| rare underground melodies. 


Living in close contact with nature, the Norse- 


| man heard all around him the music of spirit 
| voices and of mysterious instruments touched by 
| unseen fingers. Music resounded through the 
| free, bracing mountain atmosphere, rang out of 


the hillsides, found utterance in the whispering 
leaves, in the solemn sough of the forest, in the 


| moaning and shrieking of the wind through the 
| clefts and crevices of the rocks, in the monotonous 
| chant of the waterfalls, and insensibly music be- 


came the vehicle of expression for the pent-up 
feelings and emotions of the Norseman. Old lays 
that had stirred his soul in days of yore appealed 
to him with fresh, intensified meaning, new ones 
sprang into existence, he knew not how, save that 
he devoutly believed them to have been taught 
him by the mystic beings that peopled his out-door 
world. As the years rolled on these melodies, 
handed down from generation to generation, were 
rounded, polished and invested with ever-increas- 
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ing beauty and expression, and baiaiaias freighted ities who has not yet orn their acquaintance jg 


with the story of the inner lives and characters of 
the people. 


Norway is one in which any nation might glory! 
What wonder that the appreciative musician who 
approaches it tenderly and understandingly finds 
in it a witching fascination, an infinite variety, 
that must hold him spell-bound! Some of the 
folk-songs,* as ‘‘Paa Dovrefjald i Norge” (On 
Dovre Mountain), ‘*«Fjeldbyggen” (‘The Mount- 
aineer), ‘‘ Hr-Sinklar,” ‘‘ Dalebu Johnson,” ‘‘ Tor- 
kjell han va Bygdis beste Kar, san ” (‘Torkel had of 
all the strongest arm, sir), are so strongly impressed 
with indomitable will and dauntless energy that 
they could not possibly have emanated from other 
than a daring, hardy race, while others, as ‘‘ Ifjor 
gett’eg Geitinn” (Last year I tended the goats), 
‘* Aagot’s Fjeldsang” (Aagot’s Mountain Song), 
“Aa Ola, Ola, min eigen Onge” (Oh, Ole, Ole, I 
loved you dearly), are so filled with melancholy 
yearning that they seem like the outpouring of a 
heart burdened with a weight of unshed tears. In 
‘Rayna Bryllupet i Kraakalund” (The Raven’s 
Wedding in the Crow’s Grove), usually sung in the 


present day to A. Munlch’s poem ‘‘ Island ” (Ice- 
land) there is a majesty and dignity unequaled by 
wnything found in folk music, an expression -of 


power and of wondering awe. The merry lays of 
Norway, as ‘‘ Paal paa Hougje ” (Paul on the Hill- 
side), ‘‘Kjzrringa med Staven ” 
crutches, Sally), 
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** Aa kjOre Vatten aa kjére Ve 


(Come haul the water and haul the wood), “Eg | 


gjette Tulla” (My Talla), even the most rollick- 
ing, as some of the versions of ‘‘ Mass aa’n Lass” 
(Mass and Lass), have their undercurrent of sad- 
ness; in many instances they are like laughter amid 
tears, never, however, the tears of weakness. Be- 
sides those mentioned there are songs of the chalet 
girls, of the herd boys, fishermen and hardy tillers 
of the soil, devil’s marches, underground melodies, 
hulder calls, love songs, wedding marches, lullabys 
and dances in infinite variety. 

The most characteristic dances are the “ Hall- 
ing,” in two-fourths time, and the ‘‘ Spring dance,” 
in three-fourths time, both so full of motion and 
sparkle that when we listen to them the feet 
involuntarily become restless. These dances have 


too frequently been described for it to be necessary | 


to enter into details concerning them here. The 


* For all the folk-songs and dances, and many of the recent 
compositions mentioned, see ‘** The Norway Music Album,” edited 
and furnished with English text by Auber Forestier and Rasmus 
B. Anderson. Boston. Oliver Ditson & Co. 


(Here comes on | 


referred to Bjérnson’s “Arne” and ‘Synnéye 


Solbakken,” and to the ‘“‘ Norway Music Album.” 
What wonder that the musical inheritance of 


Of the musical instruments used by the peasant 


| of Norway the most highly cherished from time 


immemorial, is the fiddle. In those musically 
endowed peasant families, familiar to the readers 
of Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Kristofer Janson, 
the fiddle and the family tune handed down on it 
from father to son, are the choicest heirlooms, 
The famous fiddle of the Hardanger region, with 
its four delicate under strings whose vibrations 


_ add weird harmonies to the tones produced by the 


stroke of the bow on the four principal strings, is 
well adapted to give expression to the trembling 
unrest, the quiver of pain amid sunlight and 


| flowers and the most tumultuous bursts of glad- 
| ness, that is peculiar to the scenery and the life of 
| Norway. 
| which we read in the olden time, the most promi- 
| nent seems to be the long-harp (Langeleg, 
_leik, Langspel, 


Among other musical instruments of 


Lange- 
or Langhorpe), a long, narrow 
stringed instrument. Skill on the long-harp was 
considered a pretty accomplishment for a girl, and 
is frequently referred to in song and story. In 
the delightful love-song of ‘‘ Astri, my Astri!” an 


| alternating song in which a lover and his sweet- 
| heart take part, we learn that it was the fine long- 


harp playing of Svanaug, another girl, that nearly 
robbed Astri of her lover. 

While the music of the rural districts was thus 
providing for itself, the music of the towns and 
cities was being cared for in a different fashion. 
A very interesting account is given in J. G. Con- 
radi’s little volume on the musical development of 
Norway, of the public functionaries appointed by 
the king of Denmark to supervise the musical af- 
fairs of the tributary sister land. For, of course, 
Norway, as well as other countries in the early 
day, must needs have her officially-appointed can- 
tors, organists and city musicians, the latter of 


| whom, with their apprentices, had the sole right 
| of controlling the instrumental music of the dis- 
| tricts over which they were appointed. 


This 
remnant of the guild system of the middle ages 


| lasted in Norway until the first decade of the 


present century, but when it was introduced 
not definitely known. 
The first city musician whose name is found on 


_ record is Peter Trompeter, who was made guard- 


ian of the music of Christiania in the year 1637. 
We regret to state, however, that Peter, in the 
heat of passion, slew a comrade, and as such an 
action was not part of his prescribed perogatives 
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he found himself obliged to retreat from the scene 
of his duties. In 1660 the privileges of the office 
were bestowed on Paul Roder, in whose commis- 
sion it was stated that he and his apprentices alone 
would be permitted to furnish music for any wed- 
ding-feast, or merrymaking of note, within his dis- 
trict. Paul had no small cause of complaint, 
however, from the interference of a certain 
Jochum Warnecke and other strolling fiddlers, and 
although prompt royal protection was afforded the 
incensed official, his territory continued to be in- 
vaded throughout the entire period of his rule. 
Complaints of a similar nature were uttered by 
more than one city musician, and it is very evi- 


dent that. these strolling fiddlers, who were doubt- ° 


less representatives of our friends in the rural 
districts, were as irrepressible as some of their 
ancestors had been in other fields. When Paul 
died his son Peter succeeded to his post, accord- 
ing to a promise given the father by Christian V. 

It was no uncommon thing for a city musican 
to be rewarded for faithful service with a promise 
of this kind, that helped him provide for his 
family. One Charles Barroyer who had been for 
many years court violinist to King Christian V., 
was made the successor of our Paul and Peters in 
the year 1700, and at his death, in the following 
year, his widow was appointed to take his place 
with its emoluments, assisted by their son Frederik. 
Now, it is certainly most commeudable to allow 
a widow to carry on her husband’s business, if the 
good lady be capable of so doing, especially when 
she is aided by her son who might be expected to 
inherit the gifts of his parents, yet instances may 
be imagined when this would not work for the 
public good. In the case of the widow and son of 
Charles Barroyer the result was most deplorable, 
and the musical interests of the city became more 
and more damaged until in 1710, owing to repeated 
declarations that the music of Christiania was en- 
tirely too discreditable for so prominent a town, 
Where so many strangers were wont to assemble, 
the authorities persuaded Henrik Meyer, a man of 
talent, who enjoyed an enviable reputation in 
Bergen, to take up his abode in Christiania as the 
widow’s assistant. Henceforth music was estab- 
lished on a better footing, and when in the course 
of time Meyer married the widow’s daughter he 
became chief proprietor of affairs. 

Of this Meyer it is related that one Yuletide 
eve when he was still an apprentice of a certain 
Paul Krépelin, city musician of Bergen, he betook 
him to a mountain about a mile from Bergen, to- 
gether with his principal and fellow apprentices, 


| tolerably good four-part chorus. 
| honor be it said that he advocated in his pamphlet 
| the establishment of a national musical academy, 
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waiting long in vain, heard a strange blending of 
voices, fiddles, fifes, organs and other instruments, 
as the worthy Henrik declared he could prove by 
the testimony of several witnesses. It is evident 
that Henrik and his Bergen friends had learned 
to give ear to the music of nature in a manner 
worthy the natives of a town that later gave birth 
to Ole Bull and Edvard Grieg. It was Meyer who 
made the first recorded attempt at public concerts 
in Christiania. 

The organist and cantor usually enjoyed a more 
thorough musical education for his day than the 
city musician, and came by degrees to exercise 
more and more influence as an instructor of youth, 
besides leaving his impress on the public taste 
through Passion music concerts, as well as music 
in the church service. Next to members of the 
Lindeman family, which may be traced back to a 
very early date, the most frequently mentioned 
organist in the primitive records of Norway is 
Andreas Flintenberg, who was born at Trondhjem 
in 1735, and died in 1813 at Christiania, where he 
had for some time officiated as organist of ‘‘ Vor 


| Frelser’s Kirke,” and cantor of the Latin school, 
| whose pupils under his leadership formed the 
| church choir. 


After his death the Latin school 
pupils ceased to officiate, and in the place of their 
‘‘tolerably good four-part chorals” was heard the 


_ “ squalling of a lot of children from the orphan 
| asylum.” 
| sical condition of Norway, issued in 1815, by Lars 


So we read in a pamplilet on the mu- 


Roverud, literateur and music teacher, as his title- 


| page states, who eventually became organist and 
| cantor in the same church, and it is to be hoped 


transformed the squalling of the orphans into a 
To Roverud’s 


afterward one of Ole Bull’s pet ideas. Roverud 
lived until 1850, and traveled much through the 


| country at public cost to improve the state of 
| church 
| harmony teacher of Halfdan Kjerulf. 


music. He was the first piano and 

In the lists of concerts given during the past 
century, appear the names of sundry distinguished 
guests, among them no less a person than Gluck, 
who visited Christiania in 1749. Altogether, little 
though the atmosphere may have been calculated 
to develop that delicate plant, musical art, it is 
very evident that no efforts were spared in the two 
last centuries to cultivate music, and however 
feeble some of them may appear to us they should 
by no means be undervalued. 
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During the latter part of the eighteenth cent- 
ury music took a prominent part in the social life 
of Norway, and some of the highest officials of the 
land became quite skillful as dilettanti on various 
musical instruments. In Christiania, James Col- 
let, Bernt Anker and others, had reunions in their 
own homes of the vocal and instrumental forces 
of the city. The most interesting of the home 
concerts were those of Paul Thrane, who with his 
children and some of their comrades formed an 
orchestra that met every Thursday evening at his 
house to play symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, ete. 
To this family belonged the celebrated Walde- 
mar Thrane, who, in 1825, in his ‘ Fjeldeven- 
tyret,” was the first to introduce Norse peasant 
melodies at a city public entertainment. He was 
born in 1790, was one of the early directors of the 
“‘Musical Lyceum,” established in 1809 under F. 
C. Groth, the last city musician of the old regime, 
and, except when studying in Copenhagen and 
Paris from 1815 to 1817, presided over it until his 
last illness in 1828. He was the founder of a 
string quartette, and prepared the soil in various 
ways for the coming seed-sowers, although he did 
not live long enough in the new-made field to be- 
come a great producer. 

It was one fair spring morning, May 17, 1814, 
that far-away little Norway, armed with a flag and 
a constitution of her own, had taken her place 
among the free nations of the earth. The na- 
tional spirit had roused from its long slumber, 
shaken off its lethargy, and was ready to proclaim 
its dreams to a world it innocently believed would 
rejoice to hearthem. Little did Norway know the 
disadvantage at which she would find herself 
among nations far beyond her in culture and edu- 
cational advantages. The dawn of a brilliant 
future was at her door, yet she had long and bit- 
ter struggles to undergo before the meridian could 
be reached. The time was ripe for the production 
of genius, but the resource sneedful to develop 
genius must be sought in more genial climes. 

On February 5, 1810, Ole Bull first saw the light 
of day; in 1812, Ludvig Mathias Lindeman was 
born; in 1815, Haifdan Kjerulf opened his eyes 
upon this strange world. Without this golden trio 
the musical development of Norway would not so 
soon have attained its present height. Whatever 
others might or might not have accomplished, 
these three men laid the foundation for a national 
school of music. 

Ole Bull was the path-finder. What Werge- 
land was to the literature, he was to the music of 
Norway. He was the seed-sower—the sunshine 
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| was none the less its founder. 


| their 
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that ripened the seed sown, the luminous star that 
led his people on to better things than they would 
have been likely to gain without him. 
sion was a broader one than if his life had beep 


His mis. 


| devoted to perfecting compositions of his own, 


for he encouraged and rendered possible the pub. 
lication of collections of folk-music that enabled 
many composers to drink from the fresh sources 
of their native land; he gave many an impetus to 


genius, taught thousands the significance of mu. 


sic in a nation’s life, and in his ‘‘Seterjentens 


| Séndag” (The Chalet Girl’s Sunday) he left be- 


hind a noble model of a Norse romance. Circum 


| stances tinged the new national school with more 


had intended; he 

When he went 
forth to conquer the world with his magic bow, 
he carried with him the stirring national songs 
that had flashed into being with the new-born 
sense of freedom; carried with him, too, the rare 
music of the peasants, and he taught the civilized 
world more about Norway, her mountains, her 
sea-girt shore, her rare treasure-trove, than an en- 
tire embassy of diplomats and philosophers could 
have succeeded in making known. ‘The respect 
with which his message was received, the interest 
manifested by kings and courtiers in his musical 


of a German element than he 


| budget, gave his fellow-countrymen new pride in 


inheritance, new faith in the possibilities of 
future. Bergen, the most cosmopolitan 
town of Norway, called by Holberg a Noah’s ark, 
where all sorts of living beings took refuge, was 
the native place of Ole Bull, who was born of a 
gifted, well-placed family. His father’s mother, 
Gedsken Edvardine Storm, was sister to Edvard 


their 


| Storm, the poet of the Sinclair lay; his grand- 


father, Ole Borneman Bull, for whom he was 
named, was a respected apothecary and surgeon; 


| his father, Johan Storm Bull, also an apothecary, 


was a chemist of superior learning for his day. 
His mother, Anna Dorothea Geelmuyden, came 
of an old Holland family, and had four 
brothers, two of whom were army officers. At 


| the home of Uncle Jens Geelmuyden, who was a 
| good violoncello player, and at his own father’s 


house, the boy Ole first made the acquaintance of 


| good chamber music, gradually coming to take 


part in it himself. Ole was designed for the 
priesthood, and was only allowed to study music 
for his own pleasure. His true career, however, 
opened before him in 1828, when he failed in his 
examination preparatory to entering the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, and the professor at whose 
house he had passed the time in playing quartets 
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that should have been given to Latin, assuring 
him that he was much better fitted for music than 
for theology, procured for him the leadership of 
the ‘Musical Lyceum” during the illness of 
Thrane. When the latter died Ole Bull was made 
his successor. His life from this time forth until 
the day of his death, August 17, 1880, was one 
long romance. 

Ludvig Mathias Lindeman is a native of Trond- 
hjem, and since Easter day, 1854, has been asso- 
ciated with the organ of ‘‘ Vor Frelsers Kirke,” 
Christiania, for the first few years as assistant to 
his brother Jakob Andreas Lindeman, then organ- 
ist, and since 1840 as chief organist and choir- 
leader. It is to be hoped that he may live to 
enjoy the magnificent new organ that will soon be 
completed in that church. His father, Ole An- 
dreas Lindeman, who had himself been trained in 
Copenhagen, and wasa noted organist, was his 
instructor for the piano, organ and theory of music, 
and lived long enough to see this most gifted of 
all his musically-gifted sons become the most 
learned contrapuntist, and the first organist in 
Norway. Lindeman has done great service to 


church music by his noble arrangements of hymns 
and chorals, as well as by his own magnificent 


original hymns and sacred melodies. He has also 
won distinction as a composer of cantatas, fanta- 
sies for the organ, sonatas for the piano, etc., and 
through his four-part arrangements of well-chosen 
melodies for the use of schools and choral socie- 
ties. It is as the foster-father of the folk-music, 
however, that he has done best service to his native 
land. Many summer holidays have been passed 
by him in wandering through the mountains and 
writing down the folk-songs and dances, as he 
heard them among the people themselves. All 
his ripe powers, all his great learning, have been 


formed in so reliable a manner that his collection 


folk-melodies into their compositions. In his 
“Fjeldmelodier” he has presented to the world 
539 songs and dances of the mountain folk, and 
has many more in manuscript. During the past 
year he has issued the first number of a series of 
“‘Kjempeviser,” harmonized for mixed voices 
with the utmost judgment and skill. Lindeman 
has been called the Nestor of Norway’s music, but 
we should prefer to call him its Asbjérnsen. 

In times of great enthusiasm over any new 
tendency of art, a delicately refined, keenly crit- 
ical authority is needed to hold back the swiftly- 
rushing current, and guide it into lawful art 








channels. Such an authority was Halfdan 
Kjerulf. He was the Welhaven of the young 
Norway music, but his native warmth leading him 
to crave more fullness of expression than this im- 


| plies, he became also the father of the Norse 


musical romance. He declined to join the Norse 
society, of which BjOrnson was president, and Ole 
Bull, Lindeman, Ibsen, and other rising stars in 
literature and art were active members, and whose 
object was to further the national interests, be- 
cause he believed he could better guard his own 
art against excess by remaining outside. His 
national feeling was exceedingly strong, however, 
and he performed a mission in the service of 
national art in his own individual way. His fine 
tact enabled him to introduce the new element 
into his tone poems in a way not to repulse the 
general public, and his creations are all impreg- 
nated with the delicate aroma of the mountains 
and valleys. It is found in his piano compositions, 
his vocal romances, his male quartets. With the 
exception of one golden year of foreign study, his 
life was passed almost exclusively in Christiania, 


| his birthplace, and his young manhood was spent 


in the study of law, which had been chosen as his 


profession, and music, to which he was devoted 


with his whole soul. He was surrounded by 
abundant circumstances to sharpen his powers of 
observation, his reflective faculty, his understand- 
ing; but in the field of music he had to work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling, for no 
opportunity was offered him to develop his musical 
talents beyond the requirements of the parlor. At 


| twenty-five years of age the death of his father 
| obliging him to face the stern realities of life, he 
| saw that he must either give up his music alto- 

gether or make his daily bread with it. 
| the latter course, and took upon himself the weary 
brought to bear upon the task, which he has per- | 


He chose 


lot of a teacher. He accomplished some of his 


_ noblest work in the lessons he gave, and many of 
is viewed as authority for those desiring to weave | 


the finest piano players in Norway, among them 
Agatha Backer Gréndahl and Erika Lie Nissen, 


| owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to him for 
| starting them wisely in their art career. The year 


of his emancipation from the law saw, also, his 
first published musical composition, ‘‘ NOkken” 
(The Neck), to words by Welhaven, whose poetry 
inspired quite a group of his earliest songs. Lack 
of familiarity with the theory of music hampered 
him sadly, and he found no help in this branch 
until his thirty-third year, when Carl Arnold, a 
learned German musician, settled in Christiania. 
A government stipend, two years later, in 1850, 
enabled Kjerulf to visit Gade, in Copenhagen, and 
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pass some months in Leipsic, then all aglow with 
the romantic revelations of Schumann and Men- 
delssohn. He returned home strengthened, re- 
freshed and sure of the work he was capable of 
doing. 
after this was written to words of Bjérnson and 
there sprung up between the two a thoroughly ap- 
preciative friendship when the ardent young poet 


was twenty-eight, the ‘‘old music teacher,” as | 


Kjerulf was wont to call himself, was forty-five. 
In the years 1857-59 Kjerulf and J. G. Conradi, 
a native of Ténsberg, who had studied some years 


orchestral and choral works of the masters. 
choruses were trained by Kjerulf, who was over- 
joyed at the manner in which his friend Conradi 
managed the orchestra, and declared that an 
orchestra so well drilled and so capable of pro- 
ducing coloring had never before been heard in 
Christiania. Notwithstanding the satisfaction 
they gave their leaders in the beginning, these 
concerts were attended with sundry discourage- 
ments, and were given up at the end of the second 
season. Kjerulf died of lung disease in 1868, 
having lived long enough to enjoy the great. tri- 


umph of his life when his ‘‘ Brudeferden i Har- | 


danger” (Bridal Party in the Hardanger Fjord), 
sung by the Upsala students at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, won the first prize. In Aimar 


Grénvold’s recently published “‘ Norske Musikere,” | 


a reliable little volume from which many facts in 
this article are gleaned, there is a most charming 
biographical sketch of Kjerulf, who is presented 
to the reader as a delightful letter-writer, as well 
as a rare critic, musician and man. . 


[To be continued in the June number.* 








THE Story OF ROSALIE. 
BY FREDERICK PETERSON. 


There was a knock at my office door. Too 
busy to rise from my writing, I called, ‘‘ Come in!” 
I had been leaning over my hospital records for 
an hour or two, jotting down here and there the 
histories or progress of cases. 

It was a nurse who entered. 

She said there was a newcomer in private room 8. 

‘*What kind of a case is it?” I asked. 

“‘A lady from out of town, and she brought 
this note to you from Professor Gray.” 

I took the note and read: 


Doctor Love, General Hospital,—Drar Doctor: The 
bearer, Mrs. Landon, came this morning from out of town. 
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It is a case of , probably requiring an operation, | 
shall be up to-morrow or next day. Please get history and 


facts of interest, etc. Yours, HENRY Gray, 


**You may tell her I shall be in soon,” I said 
to the nurse and turned again to my writing. 
It was a year or two since I had taken my de. 


| gree, and, like many other young physicians, | 


had accepted the offer of a residency in a general 
hospital for a few years in order to acquire the 


| experience so necessary to a successful practitioner 


of our art. I was twenty-five years of age, and 


_ therefore not much hardened as yet by constant 
in Leipsic, gave a series of subscription concerts, | 
in view of rendering the public familiar with the | 
The 


intercourse with sorrow, pain and science. <A 
year had now passed very quickly in my chosen 
calling. I liked the hospital. The hundred or 


_ more patients, constantly going and coming, gave 
_ me not only much material for the increase of my 


professional knowledge, but also afforded me many 
interesting studies in character. Most of them 
liked me very much, I know, for I did not forget 
to be humane as well as scientific. My morn- 
ing and evening rounds of the common wards and 
private rooms were an unfailing source of pleasure 
tome. I remember how sweet in my ears were 
the words of a little newsboy, moaning in his de- 
lirium, “‘I want the good doctor.” I remember 
the gleam of hope I gave to many a once robust 
man on the edge of the grave, whose hearty ‘God 
bless you,” I think God has heard. And many an 
humble benison of some old woman has had a 
musical sound to me. 

At length I had completed my record for the 
day, and turning to the window looked out at the 
rain-beaten trees and grass, and at the gray April 
sky. The new patient has made an inauspicious 
entrance to the hospital this afternoon, I thought. 
Another victim to that hopeless and most fright- 
ful of diseases—poor creature! 

Then I started upon my evening rounds, 

I knocked at door No. 8, after a time, and it 
was opened by the nurse who took me to the bed- 
side of the new patient. It had grown twilight 


| out of doors, and the room was so dark I could 


just see the contour of a white dress upon thie 
bed, and a white hand gleamed out to meet mine, 
like a ray of light in the gloom. A soft, warm 
hand it was. 

“It isso dark I cannot see you, Mrs. Landon,” 
I said, “‘ coming as I do, from the lighted hall.” 

A low, musical voice responded: ‘‘I like the 
twilight hour so much, and lamplight breaks the 
enchantment. But let the nurse bring us a light 
now.” 

It was brought. 
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fair a face upon the pillow. I could scarcely be- 
lieve her ill, such were the color and bloom of her 
face. ‘Chere was a smile upon her mouth, in spite 


eyes. Was there not some mistake? 
mysterious hand of Fate written the decree of 
doom for this poor innocent? 

«What is your first name, Mrs. Landon?” 

‘* Rosalie.” 

‘«‘ And your age?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

«‘ Where were you born?” 

«In the colonies.” 

Thus I interrogated her and took notes of some 
of the facts which, a little later in my office, | thus 
inserted in the hospital record: 

Rosalie Landon, née Thorne; widow; age, twen- 
ty-six; born in America; admitted April 3d; diag- 
nosis, 
months to live; Henry Gray, attending surgeon; 
little pain, etc., ete. 

I went to the window and looked out. 


night was black and the raindrops fell continually | 
upon the window-panes. I took my pipe and settled 
myself in an easy chair, as was my wont on such 


an evening, and let my mind roam at will over 
the past, the present and the future. Past my 
window the wind sighed, too, as if it were a home- 
less thing, seeking shelter from the rain, and 
whether it was this, or the rain, or both, that con- 
jured up before my mind the vision of an ocean 
shore, 1 know not. But I saw an angry gray sea 
lashing with white fury the cliffs and the sands at 
their feet, while in a mist which slowly covered all 
the shore, pale faces appeared for a moment and 
faded again. I had seen thie picture before on 
just such nights. I could not understand why it 
haunted me. But this time from the mist shone 
forth two melancholy brown eyes. In an instant 
they were gone again. They were like the eyes of 
Rosalie Landon. I suppose I recalled them be- 
cause I thought her fate so pitiful. I, too, have 
brown eyes. I wondered if my mother had. 

When, the next morning, I had told Dr. Gray 
the facts I had gleanel concerning his patient, 
and he had himself been in to see her, he said, as I 
thought he would, that an operation would be use- 
less, and that Mrs. Landon would probably linger 
a few months, her condition gradually becoming 
worse, until death should relieve her. I went in 
to see her also, after the doctor had gone. She 
lay dressed upon the bed... Ah! she was very 
beautiful. 


I was startled to see so fresh and young and 


‘‘Good-morning, doctor! You look so kind,” 


| she said. 


**T could not be otherwise than kind to you,” 


| I replied. 
of a sombre shadow hovering in the large brown | 


Had the | 


‘the disorder, I feel there is no hope of a cure. 





; not hereditary; prognosis, three | 


The | 


«The nurse has given me some lovely flowers, 
you see, some early spring flowers with last night’s 
rainupon them. Do they not seem like eyes look- 
ing up at us?” 

‘Full of tears,” I added. 

** You speak sadly. Come, sit by mea little, if 
you can spare the time, I want to talk with you.” 

So I drew my chair up near the bed as she re- 
quested. 

‘*T know I am very ill, and from the nature of 
Is 
there any hope?” 

She looked inquiringly into my eyes. 

“*No,” I answered, unwilling to delude her. 

‘* How long can I live?” 

I would have evaded this question, but she so 
insisted with her pleading words and eyes that I 
should tell her the truth. She would not care. It 
would not hurt. 

«Three months,” I said gravely. 

She smiled, then, and the hand which I had 


_ taken in mine to see if she would tremble, betrayed 





no tremor im her slender frame. 

‘«Then since I am to stay here 

“Are you going to stay here?” I exclaimed in 
wonder. : 

“I do not know where else to go; and since I 
am to stay here three months, you and the nurses 
will be good to me, will you not? And you will 
all call me Rosalie?” 

*‘ Poor little Rosalie, yes,” and I smoothed her 
hair‘ind went away, saying I would come and see 
her soon again. 

Could it be possible that this beautiful, sweet 
woman was the homeless wanderer her words 
seemed to convey! Could such a being be without 
home or friend! I wondered at her ever-cheerful 
spirit. I wondered at the courage that would lead 
her to remain in the hospital—to wait to die! In 
the visits I paid her during my morning and even- 
ing rounds I never intruded so much as to ask 
her more than her medical history. I feared to 
wound her by evoking past sorrows. 

She was able to dress with assistance every 
morning, and though she usually lay upon the 
bed the most of the day, yet almost every after- 
noon she walked into the neighboring women’s 
ward to comfort in her gentle manner some of the 
sufferers she found there. She would share her 
flowers and her dainties with them. They came 
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to regard her as an angel. Surely, if any such 
visit earth, she was one. While in her bed she 
was not inactive. She was always reading or 
making little presents for some one, of her own 
handiwork. 

Thus passed a month away und May came, 
heralded by the music of the birds and crowned 
with garlands of flowers. Two months more for 
Rosalie! yet there had been no perceptible ex- 
ternal change. There was the same bloom upon 
her face, the same glory in her eyes, the same 
red, curved mouth, and I noted none of the 
changes so usual in this disease; yet I knew of the 
internal inroads that were making, and how 
Death was constantly encroaching upon the terri- 
tory of Life, just as the ever-receding and ever- 
returning sea erodes imperceptibly its rocky shore. 
Morning and evening I visited her in routine with 
other patients, but my visits to her grew longer, 
.I think. My soul overflowed with pity for her, 
unknown, hopeless, beautiful, waiting to die. I 
became conscious of some change in myself. I 
became kinder and gentler, I know, to the unfort- 
unates in my charge, although I had never been 
unkind or ungentle. Her resignation, her cheer- 
fulness, her sufferings, endured in quiet, for now 
at times she would undergo for a little while some 


of the excruciating pains which accompany the | 


disorder, and withal her womanliness, gave me a 
larger knowledge of charity, love, humanity. 
Thank heaven! there was one thing at least my 
years of study had taught me in this uncertain 
art—I could relieve her pain. 

There is nothing else so sweet in a woman as 
the wish to be loved. Without it all womanliness 
is gone. Rosalie, for so we called her altogether 
now, was happy and content because she had won 
the affection of all about her. I never saw tears 
in her eyes, but that they had their source, not in 
sorrow at herown misfortune, but in very gladness 
that those about her cared for and were good to her. 

How the memory of one evening returns to me! 
I came into her room at the loveliest of all hours, 
the hour of sunset. 

‘‘Well, little Rosalie, how do you do this 
evening?” I said. 


yonder into Paradise.” 


‘The west is lovely to-night, and those gray | 
clouds tinged with red are like the islands of the | 


happy.” 
“For a moment I fancied them gray nuns 
gliding through a garden of roses.” 





, know of them. 





** You are a poet, Rosalie.” 

“If to love the beautiful and the good is to be 
a poet, then I am one.” 

“No; I will not call you poet. But since you 
love the beautiful and the good, since you express 
the beautiful and the good, and since you are 
the beautiful and the good, you are a poem—a 
poem such as it rejoices the Great Author to have 
made, and delights us wayfarers upon earth to 
read.” 

‘‘There is no one in the room now, and | 
would like to tell you something of my past his. 
tory, because you have taken so much interest in 
such a poor little woman as I. Have you the 
time and the wish to hear?” 

“© Yes; I would so much like to know all about 
you.” 

So she told me the simple and affecting story of 
her life. 

** An indistinct picture of a ship and a stormy 
sea has sometimes come like a dream into my 
mind; I suppose it is because the memorie$ of my 
earliest years are of the little village by the shore 
of the ocean which was my home. My good 
father and beloved mother were of the better class 
of the place, my father being the schoolmaster. 
When I was six or seven years of age my parents 
removed to a distant inland town of Canada, and 
then to the States, where we lived together happily 
until I was twenty. My father educated me and 
taught me to read all the good books of our 
tongue. He was something of a philosopher and 
a great reader. At this time the first great sorrow 
of my life overtook me—the death of my mother. 
My father survived but a year, leaving mea girl 
of twenty-one, penniless, and with no experience 
of the world beyond the threshold of my own little 
home. If I had relatives anywhere I did not 
It was so hard to lose my father. 
Toward the last he scarcely knew me, leaning over 
him in an agony of sorrow. He would turn to me 
and cry, ‘Where is Rosalie—my ocean-waif? I 
want to tell her—Rosalie!’ and the last words 
which I bent down to his lips to hear, were ‘my 
Rosalie—no, not mine, not mine.” Thus left 


| desolate and destitute, I was able, with the assist- 
‘‘Thank you, my pain of the afternoon is over | 
now, and I have been looking through the gates 


ance of a few kind neighbors to support myself 
by sewing and teaching a few little children. 
But times were hard, and even this slender sup- 
port threatened to fail me. At this time a young 
man, Robert Landon, who had often been at my 
father’s house, asked my hand in marriage. Ile 
seemed very good and steady, and was kind to me, 
and I cared for him too in a child-like manner. 
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So he took me as a bride to his little home; it 
proved a peaceful haven for two years in which I 
euffered another bereavement—the birth and death 
of a little girlk Then my husband became un- 
steady, and was estranged from me by drinking and 
evil companions. He tried several times to re- 
form, and we. went from one town to another to 
begin life anew. I endured for weary months 
that lengthened into years, privation, misery and 
cruelty. One day he disappeared. He had de- 
serted me in a strange place and I never saw him 
again; ana afterwards heard that he died at sea.” 

Then she told me of the struggle against want 
and wretchedness that followed—forlorn, friend- 
less, starving for love and almost for food, a child 
in her innocence and simple, unworldly character. 
Again kindly people started her in sewing and 
teaching, drawn to her by the magnet of her love- 
liness. Yet unknown as she was, there could not 
but be a social line drawn between her and them 
which she could not cross. So the months wore 
away slowly, like a funeral passing through her 
solitary life. A year was gone. Then symptoms 
of disease began to manifest themselves in her 
body as fragile as a flower. The months grew 
more weary in passing, and she became scarcely 
able to leave her room. Then she called a physi- 
cian, who said her only hope was to go to the hos- 
pital in the great city and he would give her a note 
to a distinguished surgeon. She came, and the 
rest has been told. She had saved a little money. 
She had enough she said to last her the three 
months. Her story overwhelmed me with its 
pathos. 


‘« Tomeless—deserted—alone—dying,” I mur- 


mured—‘‘ not wholly alone, Rosalie,” and, leaning | 


over [smoothed the brown, wavy hair away and 
kissed her upon the forehead. ‘‘I must go now, 
my heart is too full.” As I passed out from the 
door I looked back. Through tears her soul 
looked out from her eyes as if some bewildering 
new sun had newly risen there. 

Not wholly alone! No, for I knew I loved her. 
As the conscious fields might feel, whereon the 
night and heavy dews have lain, when the dawn 
uppears in the east, so my soul, darkened also by 
sorrow, felt under the sunrise of love. Could love 
be more chaste and pure than this, when 

‘* Death forerunneth love to win, 
Sweetest eyes, were ever seen?” 
[To be concluded in the June number.) 


THE population of Stockholm increased between 1856 
and 1884 from 100,000 to 205,000. 


ton Sainsbury. 


| derstood. 
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Derap-LEAVES. 


‘“CARNA” BY 
AUTHOR. 


TRANSLATED FROM PERMISSION OF THE 


Looking long at a single picture may tire one; 
looking at many must do so. 

That is why our eyelids feel so heavy in large 
picture-galleries, and why the seats are as full of 
people as an omnibus on a Sunday. 

Happy he who is wise enough to select a few 
from the multitude of pictures and return to them, 
day after day. In this way we may, unobserved 
by the attendants, appropriate to ourselves a small 
private gallery, dispersed throughout the large 
rooms. All that does not belong to this private 
collection sinks down to mere canvass and gilding, 
a decoration which we pass carelessly by without 
fatiguing our eye. 

Now and then we discover a picture, which we 
have hitherto overlooked, but after a close inves- 
tigation we admit it among the choice ones. The 
collection gradually increases and it is even possi- 
ble, by systematically carrying out this method, to 
convert a whole picture-gallery, in some degree, to 
private property. 

But one has seldom time for this. The great 
point is to take a quick survey of the place. We 
content ourselves with making a cross in the cata- 
logue against the pictures we mean to appropriate, 
just as the forester marks his trees in passing 
through the wood. 

Of course these private collections are of very 
different kinds. Very often we look there in vain 
for the great acknowledged chefs-d’euvres, while 
a small neglected picture occupies the place of 
honor; and, to clearly understand the strange 
selection in many of these small galleries, it is 
guided by the person who has 

Here is a picture from such a 


necessary to be 
made the choice. 
private gallery: 
There hung in a corner of the ‘‘Salon” of 
1878 a picture by the English painter, Mr. Ever- 
It did not attract any attention. 
It was neither large enough nor small enough to 
captivate general observation, nor was there in it 
any trace of modern extravagance either of draw- 
ing or of color. In passing by one sent it a friend- 


| ly glance, for it made a harmonious impression, 
| and the subject was a common one and easily un- 


It represented a lovers’ quarrel, and 
the spectators smiled, each in his own mind; think- 
ing of those charming little collisions, so violent 
and so short, which arise from the most different 
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and incredible causes, but invariably end with a 
kiss. 

And yet this picture gathered by degrees a 
public of its own; it had evidently been admitted 
to several private galleries. On directing our steps 
toward the well-known corner, we could often find 
our place occupied by a single person, lost in con- 
templation before it. ‘The spectators might be 
people of the most different characteristics, but 
all the countenances wore the same peculiar ex- 
pression before this picture. It was as if it cast a 
faded, yellowish reflection. 

On our approaching nearer, the gazer would 
retire. It seemed as if only one at a time could 
enjoy this work of art, as if each preferred being 
alone with it. 

In a corner of a garden, close by a high wall 
stands an open summer-house. It is quite simply 
constructed, of green trelliswork, forming a large 
arch against a wall. The whole summer-house is 
covered with wild vines. winding from the left side 
over the arched roof and hanging down to the 
right in long thin tendrils. 

It is late in the autumn; the summer-house has 
already lost its abundant foliage; only the fine 
stalks of the creeper still retain their leaves. And 
before they fall, summer, in departing, sheds upon 
them all her treasury of colors, and for some time 
they still hang like garlands of red and golden 
blossoms, adorning the garden with the melan- 
choly splendor of autumn. 

Scattered about the ground lie the fallen leaves; 
just before the summer-house the wind has care- 
fully whirled the most beautiful together, and 
formed of them atrim little funereal mound. The 
trees are already leafless, and on a bare branchgits | 
a little becafico with its rusty-brown breast like a. 
faded leaf, still clinging to the branch, repeating 
untiringly the little fragment of its spring song 
which it still remembers. 

The only luxuriant thing in the whole picture 
is the ivy. For ivy is like sorrow; it keeps fresh 
both in summer and winter. It comes creeping 
along with its soft feelers; it pierces into the 
smallest chinks, forces its way through the tiniest 
openings, and it is not until it has grown large 
and strong that we perceive that it is not to be 
torn out, and that it will inexorably destroy the 
whole building. 

But ivy is like a well-bred sorrow; it conceals 
its devastations with its smooth, fine leaves; and 
man, with a smile on his smooth face, pretends not 
to know that he is wandering among ivy-covered | 
ruins. 
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In the center of the open summer-house sits 
a girl on a rustic chair, both her hands resting in 
her lap. She sits with her head bent, and there 
is a strange expression in her beautiful face. It 
is neither vexation nor anger, and still less sullen. 
ness, which is expressed in these features; it is 
rather a deep, bitter disappointment. She looks 
as if she were on the point of losing something 
without having strength enough to retain it, as if 


| something had withered in her heart. 


He who is leaning with one hand upon her 


| chair, begins to understand that the situation is 


more serious than he had thought. He has tried 
all means to have the quarrel, originally so insig- 
nificant, made up and forgotten; he has talked 
sense; he has tried jest; he has begged her par- 
don; humiliated himself perhaps more than he 
intended; but all in vain. Nothing seems able to 
arouse her from the inanimate state which has 
mastered her. He is bending over her with an 
expression of anxiety. 

“Oh, but you know that after all we are so 
fond of each other.” 

‘‘Why, then, do we so easily quarrel, and why 
are we so bitter and hard upon each other?” 

‘Oh, but, dear, the whole thing was from the 
beginning a mere trifle.” 

**So much the worse. Do you remember what 
we said to each other, how we vied with each 
other in seeking for the words we knew would be 
the most wounding? Oh, to think that we should 
make use of our knowledge of each other to find 


out the tenderest spots where the cruel words 


99 


‘** Now, dearest, don’t take it so seriously,” an- 
swered he, trying a lighter tone; ‘“‘ however much 
people like each other, they sometimes disagree. 
It can’t be otherwise!” 

** Yes, yes,” she cried, ‘‘ there must exist a love 
to which quarrel is impossible, or else—or else I 
have been mistaken, and what we call love is 
nothing but ‘ 

** Don’t doubt love,” he interrupted eagerly, 
and he sketched in warm and eloquent words the 
feeling that ennobles mankind by teaching them 
to bear with each other’s weaknesses, and endows 
them with the highest bliss, in spite of all small 


| differences, binding them together with the ten- 


derest bonds. 
She scarcely heard what he said. Her glance 
yandered over the half withered garden; she in- 
haled the heavy air from the dying plants, and she 
thought of spring, of hope, and of this all powerful 
love that yet fades as a flower in autumn, 
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; Se | 
«Dead leaves! ” she said calmly, and rising, she | 


scattered with her foot all the beautiful leaves 
the wind had collected with so much care. 

She went up the walk leading to the house; he 
followed close behind. He was silent, for he had 
no words. A drowsy feeling of anxiety fell over 
him, and he asked himself whether he could still 
reach her, or whether she were far away. 

She went with her head bent, looking down 
into the flower beds. ‘here stood the asters, like 
tattered paper flowers on withered potato stalks; 
the dahlias, on their broken stems, hung their 
stupid looking heads, and the hollyhocks had small, 
stunted buds at the top, and large, wet, decaying 
flowers down the stem. 

And disappointment and bitterness cut deeply 
into her young heart. While the flowers were 
dying, she was ripening for the winter of life. 

Thus they disappeared into the lane. But the 
empty chair remained in the half faded summer- 
house, while the wind was once more busy in 
gathering the leaves in a little mound. 

And in course of time we shall all—each in his 
turn—sit down on the empty chair in a corner of 
the garden and gaze on a little mound of dead 
leaves. ALEXANDER L. KJELLAND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


HERMAN BANG, a young Danish radical author, is making 
a success as a lecturer in Norway and Sweden. 


THE Swedish Parliament has refused money for a railway 
along the western coast from Varberg in Halland to Goth- 
enburg. 


A GENERAL meeting of teachers from the Scandinavian 
countries is called to meet at Christiania for August 10th 
and 11th. 


Tue Swedish princes, Charles and Eugen, were on their 
recent visit to the Orient, specially well received by the 
wild Druses 


CATHARINUS ELLING, a young Norwegian composer, is 
called by Edward Grieg, the musician, the ‘‘ Holger Drach- 
man” of music. 


THe Danish American line of steamers, Thingvalla, has, 
notwithstanding its great popularitv been unable to pay 
any dividends the past year 

THE Swedish Parliament has refused the appropriation 
demanded by the government for an industrial and artistic 
Scandinavian exposition at Stockholm in 1886. 


JoHAN SvENDSEN, the Norwegian composer, who at 


present is Musical Director at the Danish National Theatre, 
has recently had a great success in St. Petersburg. 


THE majority of the Storthing in Norway have decided 
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Ir seems to be the intention of the present Norwegian 
Storthing to carry through the army organization measures, 
but not to remain longer in session for the sake of the jury 
reform measures. 

FoLLow1ne Ibsen’s ‘‘ Wild Duck,” Bjérnson’s ‘‘ Sigurd 
Slembe” is now a great success in the Christiania Theatre. 
To the son of the poet is specially due the most of the 
credit of these successes. 

PROFESSOR ODHNER, Of the University of Lund, the 
excellent historian, has been accepted as member of Svenska 
Academien in place of the late Dr. Hildebrand, archivary of 
of the kingdom, 


Crown Prince Gustar, of Sweden-Norway, with his 
wife, Princess Victoria, of Bade, the granddaughter of Em- 
peror William, were among the visitors to Berlin on the 
birthday of the Emperor. 


G. A. GULDBERG, of the Zoological Museum in Christi- 
ania, Norway, gives in Nature an interesting account of the 
whale exhibition in Hamburg, many of the best specimens 
of which were prepared by himself. 


A NEw Scandinaviau illustrated monthly is to be pub- 


lished by Mr. Ernst Boyesen at Copenhagen, with Gustaf 
| af Geijerstam as Swedish; Henrik Jeger as Norwegian, 
and Vilhelm Mller as Danish editor. 


Tur Swedish Parliament has voted a duty on living 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, the majority being prompted 
to that course by the impractical idea of bringing money 


| into the treasury by taxing supposed luxuries. 


A SENSIBLE correspondent explains in Bergens Tidende 
how cheapness of grain is profitable to Norway. It is even 
an advantage to the best paying agricultural pursuits, the 


| production of butter and cheese and the fattening of cattle. 


AN INTERESTING art exhibition has taken place in 


| Christiania of the works of the two excellent portrait 
| painters, Chr. Krohg and Erik Werenskiéld. 


Hans Heyer- 
dahl, another equally talented young Norwegian painter, is 


| also mentioned. 


GEORGE BRANDES, the Danish esthete, has returned 
from an extended lecturing tour in Germany, Austria and 
Russia, and has again resumed his course of lectures in 
Copenhagen, so popular with the more radical portion of 
the Danish youth. 


Tne assessment for local taxation in Norway shows for 
1854 a property of 1,500,000,000 crowns, of which 1,000,- 
000,000 are for the country and 500,000,000 are for the 
cities. This shows a property average of 750 crowns per 


| head against 496 for 1872. 


AmonGsT the numerous late Holberg festivals, one in Paris, 
arranged by the International Literary and Artistic Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Louis Ulbach, seems to be one 
of the most remarkable. It is regarded as an introduction 
to a visit to the North by this association. 


Amona@ recent deaths in Sweden we notice the excel- 
lent director of music and composer in Stockholm Ludvig 
Norman, husband of Vilhelmine Neruda; Rev. Palmlund, 


| a Smaland clergyman who was a member of the Riksdag 
and director for agricultural societies, and Baron Von Essen, 


to give up all special military exercises this year, owing to | late chargé d’affaires at Vienna; in Denmark: Hoedt, once an 


the hard times which seem to prevail in that country. 


excellent actor, and Joel Ballin, the engraver. 
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Tue bill tending to modify the military organization did 
not pass the Swedish Riksdag. The proposed extension of 
service in the militia did not pass the Second Chamber, and 
the other portion looking to a corresponding reduction in 
taxation, was at the same time killed by the Upper House. 


BARON NORDENSKIOLD has started the audacious theory 
that the Esquimaux have lived in their polar country since'the 
hot period before the ice came. His reasons are, amongst 
others, that, in certain respects, they are gifted in considera- 
ble peculiar works such as skill in hunting, etc. 


In the proceedings of the Natural History Society, in 
Copenhagen, is found a paper by Dr. J. E. Boas, on Polydo- 
digli, on mammals. The chief results of his researches are 
that the supernumerary toes in the horse should not always 
be considered as a result of atavism, but rather as a partial 
multiplication of the foot. 


CHRISTOPHER BrUUN, an excellent Norwegian theologian, 
author and popular school teacher, maintains that the great 
modern national fault of the Norwegians is that the people 
do not work enough. The yeomen want to live like gentle- 
men, and the laborers, the ‘‘ housemen,” no longer do the 
honest work of olden times. 


PavL DE SEDE writes in Za Nature, in opposition to the 
opinion of most naturalists, that the blue fox (cands lagopus), 
in Iceland does not change color with the seasons. He says 
there are two species of canis lagopus, the one blue, the other 
white. He has noticed in the summer young specimens of 
both species a few days after their birth. These species 
intercross. 


THE recent appointment of Dr. Frederick Peterson, of 
Buffalo, to a position at the State Hospital for the Insane 
at Poughkeepsie, through competitive examination, is men- 
tioned as a step jn a new direction of civil service reform. 
Dr. Peterson is a Swede by birth and author of several 
beautiful poems. 


THE Government of Finland having provided further 
funds, the scientific expedition to Sodanhyli, in Finnish 
Lapland, concluded its work during the years 1883-84. 
The chief result arrived at by this expedition is, as reported 
in Nature, by Selim Lanstrém, of Helsingfors, that there prob 
ably exists a belt of terrestrial currents similar to the belt of 
auroral currents. 

New Scandinavian ministers to Washington have re- 
cently been appointed, Renterskidld for Sweden-Norway, 
and P. Lévenorn for Denmark. Mr. Lévenorn, ‘‘Chamber- 
lain of the King,” is a descendant of Paul Vendelbo, a poor 
student who went into the foreign service for awhile 
under Peter the Great of Russia, and finally was elevated to 
the nobility and made an admiral of the Danish navy. 


A NUMBER Of Swedish Riksdagsmiin were expected to 
visit their Norwegian colleagues at Christiania during the 
Easter recess. Such meetings of the members of the two 
parliaments have of late been quite common, and are said to 
be very useful for the furtherance of good feeling and 
a better understanding. 


PRINCE KROpOrKIN writes, in the Nineteenth Century for 
March, a very sympathetic article about the national move- 
ment in Finland. The Prince is, however, mistaken when 
he speaks as if the ‘‘ Fennomanes,” or the party favoring 
the Finnish language, were identical with the leaders of the | 
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progressive development. These are, as are nearly all edu. 
cated men in Finland, born among the Swedish-speaking 
people, and themselves use that language. One thing js 
the whole patriotic movement, while quite another thing js 
the particular efforts for the language of the peasants, 
Several of the prominent ‘‘ Fennomanes” have been servile 
and unpopular men, rather than leaders of the independent 
national movement. 


Tue Russian newspaper Moskva complained recently 
that the minority of the Finnish orthodoxy in Finland are 
decreasing in number and the Lutherans gaining. Moskva 
admits that these latter are thriving as farmers where the 
Russian-Greek Catholics do not prosper. The Russian fait! 
was introduced in that portion of Finland which was unde, 
Russian dominion in the time of Peter the Great, and even 
earlier, but which is now united to the Grand Duchy of 
Finland. 


RECENTLY the conservatives in Denmark subscribed 
largely for a new royal castle, it being evident that the 
majority in the Folkething would refuse any money for 
such purposes to the present cabinet. Now, the enthusias- 
tic friends of military armament have commenced what 
they call a voluntary taxation for the defense of the country, 
starting with subscriptions of 200,000 crowns, to be placed 
in the hands of the king. This self-taxation is of course 
entirely harmless, but will undoubtedly be without serious 
results. 


THE staff of the Danish scientific expedition of 1884, in 
the gun-boat Fylla, under the command of Captain Nor 
mann, consisted of Professor Warming, botanist; Mr. F. 
Holm, geologist; Dr. Haldor Topside, physicist and miner- 
alogist. The hydrographical researches in Davis’ Strait 
further corroborated the evidence that there exists in this 
place a warm undercurrent; for it was found that the highest 
temperature, when the depth is more than a couple of hundred 
fathoms, is nearest the bottom. The results of the haulings 
and scraping extending to a depth of three hundred fathoms 
in Davis’ Strait and Disco Bay, were many varieties of lowe: 
animals, a few of which were new species. Davis Strait is 
a favorite ground for deep-sea dredging, for, on the 28th of 
June, 1845, Henry Godrev, a member of the Sir Jobhr 
Franklin expedition, obtained in Davis Strait from the depth 
of three hundred fathoms a capital haul—mollusca, crusta 
cea, asterida, etc. 


A LITERARY something that pretends to be an English 
translation of Holberg’s comedy, ‘‘ Erasmus Montanus,” by 
T. Weber, has come under our observation. T. Weber, 
presumably, is a Danish schoolboy or youth who is wrest- 
ling with the Queen’s English for his own improvement in 
that direction; and, so far, his efforts deserve encourage- 
ment, but if he will take sound advice he will send his 
linguistic exercises no further than to the teacher’s desk for 
correction, as there are absolutely no half-dozen sentences 
of idiomatic English in the volume. We notice on the fly- 
leaf of the book that three more of his translations have 
been issued in print, and hereby give warning to our many 


friends in Denmark not to send them to us, as our basket 


is full and waste paper of no great marketable value. The 
book seems to have been printed and published by the 
father of the translator (Weber Company). We forgive the 
old gentleman for his blindness, though it does not seem 
quite natural to us to do so. 
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ProressOR FALBE Hansen, of the University of Copen- 
hagen, delivered recently a very interesting lecture upon the 
progress of Denmark in recent times, especially after the free 
constitution of 1848. During the last century, the yearly 
increase of the population was nearly 2,000; after 1840, 
17,000. Copenhagen had, in 1840, 124,000 inhabitants, while 
it now has 330,000. The provincial towns rose in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants from 148,000 in 1848 to 304,000, 
Early in the century, at the accession of King Frederick 
VI., the national wealth could be computed at 530,000,000 
crowns; in 1848, at the accession of Frederick VII., at 
1,000,000,000; at his death in 1863, at 2,300,000,000; and 
now at 4,900,000,090. Denmark cannot any longer justly 
be named, as foimerly by the poet, ‘a poor little country.” 
To show the difference between liberty and despotism, he 
finally compared the development of the United States with 
that of Russia, both countries, with great natural resources 
in climate and other characteristics, bearing a good deal of 
resemblance; and still so entirely different in the results 
achieved under the different forms of government. 

H. C. MitLuer, who, as Sysselmand, has been present at 
alarge number of “ drivings,” of whales at the ‘‘ Farder” 
describes in the proceedings of the Natural History Society 
at Copenhagen the process of catching the Grindehcal. 
The largest number are caught in the months of June, July, 
August and September. A few wounded specimens are 
found to be troubled with parasites, small white crustaceans; 
rarely by cirripedes.. It has an enemy in Delphinus orca, the 
marks of whose teeth have often been observed on it, but 
that Lagessorhynchus Exschrictu or Delphinus turrio should 
bite it is a fable, for its mouth is too little and its teeth too 
small to do the Grindehral any harm. Besides, it feeds 
on the same food as the Grindehval, viz.: squids. The 
news of the arrival of the whales spreads like fire. From 
every village people hasten to the place. By throwing 
stones the whales are driven into the bay, from whence 
they are either dragged on land and killed, or slain with 
knives on the shallow places. Then, after the whales have 
been killed, a division of the catch is made by the partici- 
pants, certain portions being reserved for the state, church 
and school funds. 

Tuomas SoutnwELu, F.L.S., describes, in The Zo- 
ologist for March, 1885, the outcome of the seal and whale 
fisheries in Greenland for 1884. Sixteen Norwegians, twelve 
sritish and two Swedish ships, took part init. The young 
sealing alone is estimated to have yielded 75,000 seals 
to the united fleets. The steamers, especially the more 
powerful of them, seemed to possess a great advantage over 
the sailing-vessels, as they were able to push farther in 
through the ice, while the sailing-vessels had to remain be- 
yond the ice-floes. Owing to the present low prices, the 
voyage has, in some respects, proved a failure. It seems as 
if no broods of seals, excepting those from the seasons of 
1882, have escaped. In order to retard the threatened ex- 
termination of the seals, Captain Gray advocates an extension 
of the killing restrictions to April 10, and that the hooded seal 
should not be shot after some day early in July. Mr. 
Southwell thinks that more than this is required. The 
Davis Straits whaling has been much more successful, though, 
on account of the reduced value of the produce, not much 
more remunerative than in 1883. Nine vessels visited the 
straits and returned with seventy-nine whales. The whales 
were fairly numerous, but were shy and difficult of approach. 


Tue project of army organization, which is supported by 
a majority of the votes in the Storthing, is one formerly 
proposed by Sverdrup, the present premier, and in the late 
commission especially dwelt upon by Messrs. Hjorth and 
Jacobsen. It will establish three military organizations— 
the line, about 23,000 men, witha reserveof 15,000, obliged 
to obey the bidding of the king to the defense of Sweden; 
after five years’ time the soldiers are only members of a 
militia bound to serve within the limits of Norway (Lande- 
vernet); finally the Landstorm for merely local service. The 
whole is, however, actually nothing but a militia with a 
small number of days’ service. The minister of wir Daae, 
demanded a stronger “line,” and a certain number of days 
longer exercise for cavalry and artillery, and tendered his 
resignation when in a minority in the cabinet, but was at 
last prevailed upon to remain. Since this was done, there 
has again been question about the position of the min- 
ister, and, it is likely that he will at all events not remain 
much longer asa member of the Sverdrup cabinet. The 


| Storthing showed, by a vote concerning a bill regarding the 
| position of the subaltern officers, that it did not especially 


| appreciate his services. 


On the other hand it is rumored 
that the king would even prefer Messrs. Daae and Richter 
to form an entirely new moderate ministry. The great ma- 
jority of the people are, however, entirely with Mr. Sver- 
drup, even if it is a little hard for the majority in the Stor- 
thing, too long now in opposition, to learn to co-operate 
with its leader as president of a cabinet. 


Tue ducal family of Augustenburg headed the Sleswick- 
Holstein insurrection in 1848. Among other rights lost by 
this action was their expectation of the Danish crown, to 
which they otherwise would probably have been preferred 
to the present reigning family of Gliicksburg. They were 
furthermore expatriated and deprived of their estates in 
Sleswick, for which they, however, after the peace, ob- 
tained asum of money. It will be remembered that Fred- 
erick of Augustenburg, at the beginning of the last 
Danish-German war, was sustained by the Germans as pre- 
tendent to the succession to the Duchies, notwithstand- 
ing the renunciation of his father. However, after the 
conquest the Prussian government conveniently had its 
crown-jurists declare that the king of Denmark was the 
true successor, and that, therefore, the king of Prussia, to 
whom they were finally allied, and not the Augustenburg 
duke, had the legal right to them. Now, the whole family 
of Augustenburg have formally recognized this renuncia- 
tion of theirs, especially the present head of the family, 
Duke William, now married to the daughter of the German 
Crown Prince Victoria—Duke Frederick has in the mean- 
time died. Furthermore, Prince Ernst Giinther and Prince 
Christian, the son-in-law of the Queen of England. Duke 
William has at the same time got back the estate of Augus- 
tenburg, in the island of Alsen, and a yearly allowance 
of 15,000 marks, or an adequate capital if preferred. The 
family had previously bought the castle of Graasten or 
Gravenstein, north of Flensburg, in Sleswick. This fam- 


| ily was once popular and fortunate, as few in Scandinavia. 


One of the earlier members, Prince Christian August, was 


| even, before Bernadotte, crown inheritor of Sweden. They 
| were later, during the first Danish-German war, detested as 


no other family by the Danish people, regarded as traitors, 
and, in fact, as an incarnation of all evil. They seem now 
to be in the ascendant again. 





SCANDINAVIA. 


Dr. LrxpstRéM has mnie aswel a scorpion in 
the island of Gothland, Sweden, in beds which may prop- 
erly be referred to the silurian period. The great impor- 
tance of this discovery lies in the fact that it is the oldest air- 
breathing animal known, stomata being clearly discerned on 
one side of the animal. It was called Paleophamus minims. 
Dr. Hunter has lately found another scorpion of the same 


genus in the Ludlow beds of Scotland, which also belong to | 


the upper silurian. 

' : ' 
Wisconsin Central Line, 
THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 
RUNNING 
3S TRAINS 

EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 
Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, 
were and Menasha. 


PARLOR CARS, 


Via Milwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 


NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 


From Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
C. & St. P. R’y, at 9.00 p.m. There is also attached to the same 
train a Super ’b Slee per from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, le:.ving 
Milwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.—This sleeper will be ready for passengers every night in 


the week, at 9.00 P.m., at Reed St. Union Depot, Milwaukee. 

2 EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 

MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 


This is the Only Line running a train through by daylight and 
without change of cars to 


BAT CIAT RS. 


A DAILY TRAIN 
TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


FROM MILWAUKEE 
FALLS, EAU 


These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 


TRAINS! 


TO STEVENS POINT, CHIPPEWA 
CLAIRE OR ASHLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Grand Rapids, Wausau, Merrill, and all points in Northern, 
Central, and Western Wisconsin. 


JAS. BARKER, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 


F. N, FINNEY, 
Gen’l Manager. 
Milwaukee. 


D. M. BOYNTON, Gen’l Ag’t, 55 Clark St., Chicago. 
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TORRES. 


A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen, 
In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. SOLD ONLY IN sets, 
Cloth, $10.00. 

This is a cheap, yet excellent and tasteful, new edition of 
these charming stories, which delight American readers, 0) and 
young, as they delighted the Scandinavian readers for whom 
they were printarily written. The low price at which they ure 
now published ought to secure for them a new and universal 
lease of popularity. 

For sale by all booksellers. 
price by the publishers. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


, HE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& 0.R.R. 


The Only Through Line, with its own track, between 


Chicago, Peoria DE NVE R 


or St. Louis and 
Either by ty of Omaha, Pacific Junc., Atchison or 
Kansas City. It traverses all of the six Great States, 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, MISSOURI, 
NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

With branch lines to their important cities and 
towns. It runs every day in the year from one to 
three elegantly equipped through trains over its own 
tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omah 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas lade 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas Cit Bays Denver, 
Kansas sg Ege St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha. 
Direct Connection made at each of its Junction 
points with ros Trains to and from points lo- 
cated on its branches. 

At each of its several Eastern and Western ter- 
mini it connects in Grand Union Depots with 
Through Trains to and from all points in the United 
States and Canada. 1! is the Principal Line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, callon any ‘Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER, 1st V.P. & Gen. Mor. , CHicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE. fest. GEN. Mcr., CHICAGO. 
PERCEVALLOG «Gen. Pass. AGT., CHICAGO, 








